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The Biloxi Jaycees are proud to present this limited edition of Biloxi and 
the Mississippi Gulf Coast: A Pictorial History. 


Organized in 1946, the Biloxi Jaycees have remained active since that 
time. The club is for young men who combine their efforts to encourage 
cooperation between businesses, work for civic improvements, and raise 
funds for their charity projects. L. J. Scholtes, whose photographic ability 
made this book possible, was president of the Jaycees in 1947. 


The Biloxi Jaycees feel they are bringing the public a new and different 


kind of illustrated history book—a family album type volume that will 
be a valuable addition to any library. They dedicate this unusual book 
to the citizens of Biloxi and the sister cities of the Mississippi Gulf Coast, 
past and present, who have made it what it was, and what it will be in 
the future. 


The Biloxi Jaycees gratefully acknowledge the assistance of Biloxi Mayor 
Gerald Blessey and the City Council, whose endorsement and 
encouragement assured the success of this project. 


The Biloxi Jaycees 
Edward E. Gemmill, President 
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The two pretty little girls in this 1904 
picture are daughters of Laz Lopez, Sr. 
Rowena is on the left, Norita on the 
right. The happy baby in the center is 
Josephine Folkes, daughter of Teresa 
Lopez and Dr. H. M. Folkes. This 
picture was taken about a year after 
the untimely death of Mr. Lopez. 
Courtesy of Josephine Kelly Johnston 





These Biloxi Yacht Club sloops, known 
as “fish class”, were jockeying for 
position as their race was about to 
start when this picture was taken in 
1962. 

In 1922, members of the Gulf 
Yachting Association decided to pick 
one class of boats for all the clubs to 
use in racing, so the regattas would be 
fairer and winning would depend on 
the sailing ability of the skipper. The 
agreement was made, and for about 
forty-six years these fish class boats 
could be seen in regattas, dotting the 
sound with their white sails. In the late 
1960s, the yacht clubs decided to 
change to another style of boat (the 
flving Scots) that used a spinnaker, and 
the days of the fish class sloops came to 
an end. Joe Scholtes photo 
































This is a 1909 picture of the J. W. 


Swetman Drug Store, established in 1891 


by Joseph W. Swetman, who moved to 
Biloxi from northern Louisiana. The 
Postal Telegraph shared the store 
facilities. From left to right are: the 
messenger boy, Bernie Richter; “Unc” 
Caillavet, the one-armed telegraph 
operator, in the window; third is Judge 





Benedict; Ross Elmer; the owner, Joe 
Swetman; and Joe’s sons Joe, Jr., Evon, 
and Lloyd. The man at the right end is 
Albert Llado. 

The store was located on Howard 
Avenue, between Delauney and 
Magnolia streets. It remained in 
operation for about forty years. The 
original building burned in 1894 and 








was replaced by the structure seen in the 
picture. In addition to the soda fountain 
and drug business, Mr. Swetman 

carried a large line of garden seeds and 
sheet music. He collected and exhibited 
curios of the sea, brought in by 
commercial and sports fishermen. Mr. 
Swetman died in 1937. Photo courtesy of 
Lloyd Swetman 






























































































































Preface 


The Mississippi Gulf Coast, one of the most beautiful 
and interesting sections of our country, has had a more 
varied history than almost any other part of the United 
States. Its sister cities share the same historical back- 
ground, yet each has developed its own special character. 
As John T. Connell described in his American Guide— 
1938, they include “. . .self-contained Pascagoula, exotic 
Biloxi, modern Gulfport, aristocratic Pass Christian, and 
leisurely Bay Saint Louis.” Since that time those cities 
have grown tremendously, and we have included beauti- 
ful Ocean Springs, sprawling Gautier, developing Moss 
Point, residential Long Beach, and fun-loving Waveland, 
all located in a strip about sixty miles long. Two older 
villages, Mississippi City and Handsboro, have been 
swallowed up by expanding Gulfport. 

The countries who controlled and colonized this area 
with the changing tides of history, the colonists, the 
immigrants from Germany and Austria, and later from 
Ireland, Italy, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, the blacks 
from Africa—all exerted an influence on the culture and 
development of this region. But the greatest influence 
was from the French and their joie de vivre, a hearty and 
carefree enjoyment of life which still survives. 

Without the cooperation of the good people who 
allowed us to copy their old pictures, this venture would 
have been impossible. We especially want to thank Mr. 
and Mrs. Jacinto Baltar, whose fine old postcards started 
our collection; Mrs. Phyllis Hunt Graham, whose photo 
album and famous father’s scrapbook gave us so much of 
interest; Chester and Vivian Wilcox, who loaned us their 
old pictures and historical booklets; Glenn Hennig, who 
brought us copies of postcards from the Louisiana State 
Museum and Tulane University collections in New 
Orleans; Tony Ragusin for his photographs, and John 
Welch and Eugene Peresich, who shared their collections 
of Tony Ragusin pictures; also, J. W. Swetman, Harry 
Joachim, Mrs. Viola Davidson, Mrs. Sarah Kennedy Bentz, 
Chauncey Hinman, Walter Fountain, Glenn Swetman, 
Walter and Audrey Wilkes, Mrs. Josephine Kelly Johnston, 
J. Lopez, Charles Venus, Douglas Mitchell, Jack Mangin, 
Eddie Thomas, Emile Domning, and Thomas Wixon. We 
owe them a great debt of gratitude. 

Come join us now, with a nostalgic look at the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast as it was in the past, how it 
changed through the years, and as it is today. 





Colleen and Joe Scholtes 
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Biloxi and the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast 








| This ve rst map of the Mississippi Gulf 
Coast area, made by d’Iberville’s men, 
has a number of errors that were 
| corrected later, after more thorough 
| exploration was completed. Fort i 
| Maurepas was located at what is now 
Ocean Springs. In this map, Biloxi Bay 
| 
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This area, bordering the Gulf of Mexico between 
Mobile, Alabama and New Orleans, Louisiana, was 
explored and charted by early Spanish and Portuguese 
explorers, but was bypassed in their search for gold and 
silver in the New World. England was well established on 
the East Coast as was Spain in Florida and the Southwest 
when LaSalle, a French Canadian fur trader, discovered 
the Mississippi River in 1682 and claimed for France all 
the territory drained by this great river. The French knew 
it would be impossible to hold this vast territory unless it 
were colonized, so King Louis XIV of France com- 


missioned Sieur d’Iberville to settle the Colony of 


Louisiana. In 1699 he established Fort Maurepas at what 
is now Ocean Springs, the first permanent white settle- 
ment in the Mississippi Valley. It was his plan to unite his 
native Canada with the Gulf Coast, filling the territory 
along the Mississippi River with French peasants and 
farmers, to build a French colonial empire larger than 
France itself. 

These explorers found fragments of many Indian 
tribes living in the Gulf Coast area. French diplomacy 
gained their friendship, and the first settlement was 








named “Biloxi” for one of these tribes. Old-timers said 
Biloxi meant “broken pot.” Historians claim they were 
part of the “Taneksanya” tribe, meaning “first people.” In 
his book Twelve Flags, Triumphs and Tragedies, Dale 
Greenwell wrote that the Biloxi were a nomadic tribe 
which followed the French as they moved to settle in 
what is now the state of Louisiana. Other tribes moved in 
and out of the area, but many Choctaw remained in spite 
of the government’s effort to move all the Indians to the 
West in 1831. Many of the early settlers married Indian 
women who became the ancestors of many of today’s 
Mississippi Gulf Coast families. 

From their base at Fort Maurepas, the Frenchmen 
explored the area and located the mouth of the Mississippi 
River, their prime objective. To the east they discovered 
Mobile Bay, naming it for the small tribe of Mobilian 
Indians found there. In 1702 a permanent settlement was 
made at Mobile to keep an eye on the Spanish installation 
at Pensacola, Florida and to discourage the Spanish 
settlers from moving farther west. 

In the fall of 1720, eight ships carrying several hundred 
settlers arrived. Fort Maurepas was too small to shelter 











them, so the officers in charge moved across the bay, and 
began building quarters for the people and a warehouse 
for supplies at New Biloxi. This small settlement grew 
into a village which became the capital of the French 
Province of Louisiana in 1721. Following a damaging 
hurricane in 1723, the capital was moved to New 
Orleans, which had been established in 1718. 

For almost a century the Gulf Coast and its chain of 
protective islands became the operating base for pirates. 
They mainly preyed on Spanish ships carrying treasure 
from Central and South America back to Spain, but many 
pirates attacked every ship they met. Near the end of the 
1700s, when the combined fleets of England, France, and 
Spain were sweeping the seas clean of such marauders, 
the pirates retreated to the Bay of Barataria south of New 
Orleans, their final stronghold. 

In 1763 this area came under England’s control as part 
of the West Florida Territory, following the end of the 
French and Indian War in which France lost its entire 
colonial empire in North America. When the American 
Revolution began in 1775 Loyalist families of influence 
and wealth, or those who wished to remain neutral, fled 


to British West Florida, some by boat and many in 
covered wagons. The majority of these settlers were men 
of intelligence and character—peaceful, prosperous, and 
almost self-sustaining. Most of them settled north of the 
coastal area where the soil was better for farming. Britain 
lost this area to Spain when she lost the revolution in 
1781. 

In 1795 the thirty-first parallel was made the dividing 
line between American and Spanish territory, leaving the 
narrow strip of coast jutting west to the Mississippi River 
under Spanish control. The Louisiana Purchase in 1803 
did not change the situation, and pro-American resent- 
ment against Spain grew until the people drove the 
Spaniards out and declared themselves to be the Republic 
of West Florida. In 1810, when leading citizens in the area 
made formal application for admission into the United 
States, President James Madison empowered Governor 
Claiborne of New Orleans to take possession of West 
Florida. It became a part of Mississippi Territory, and in 
1817 Mississippi became a state. 

Steamboats came into use on the Mississippi River by 
1820. The Pontchartrain Railroad was built in 1832, 





This map, made about 1721, shows the 
proposed Fort Louis and harbor, which 
was to be built at New Biloxi near 
where the Biloxi lighthouse now 
stands. Some historians believe Fort 
Louis was actually built, but no 
tangible evidence of its existence has 
ever been found. That, combined with 
the fact that the capital of the territory 
was moved to New Orleans in 1723, 
makes it doubtful that the fort was 
ever built. However, a permanent 
settlement was established at New 
Biloxi and a number of skeletons have 
been found in the area. 

On the map, the names shown to the 
left of the Fort are habitant, or homes 
of early settlers. Note the briqueterie 


same location where Peter Anderson 
began making a distinctive style of 
pottery in 1928, later known as 
Shearwater Pottery. The business he 


started remains in operation today. 
From the French Archives, courtesy of 
J. K. Lemon 





(brickyard) at the water’s edge near 

Vieux (Old) Biloxi. After the governor 

f sige es tiers een ‘: This modern map shows the entire developing and increasing in population 
brickyards built sais the clay had Mississippi Gulf Coast from the so rapidly that it is believed it will one 
iden located th the Hill area, ike Alabama line on the east to Pearl River, day be one great megalopolis. 

made in these yards were shipped to which forms the Louisiana boundary All the offshore islands were much 
New Orleans by boat to be used in on the west. From Bay Saint Louis west larger when d’Iberville first explored 


building the new capitol. The brickyard 
shown on this map is at about the 


to New Orleans is about fifty miles, and 
from Pascagoula east to Mobile is 
almost forty miles. This area is 


this area. Hurricanes have since washed 
away much of their land. Courtesy of 
the Biloxi Chamber of Commerce. 
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connecting New Orleans on the Mississippi River with 
Milneburg on Lake Pontchartrain. Steamboats called 
“packets” were soon making regular runs from the lake 
through Rigolets Pass into Lake Borgne, then along the 
coast, protected by the offshore islands (now a part of the 
Inland Waterway). Thus began the Gulf Coast’s popular- 
ity as a summer resort, for many New Orleanians came 
“across the lake” to the “watering places” on the coast. 

As the Civil War became imminent, wealthy planta- 
tion owners living along the Mississippi River stopped 
sending their families to northern spas, instead sending 
them downriver on steamboats, by train to Milneburg, 
then by packet to the Gulf Coast. Many built large 
comfortable homes on the waterfront, where they lived 
during the hot summer months, away from the dangers 
of malaria and yellow fever. 

When Mississippi seceded from the Union, an effort 
was made to hold Ship Island, but lack of men and 
supplies made that impossible. The Union’s effective 
blockade cut off the coast from outside markets. Residents 
of the coast suffered privation until they learned to make 
salt by boiling sea water, which they exchanged for 
supplies obtained from the interior. The items most 
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sorely missed were flour, coffee, spices, tobacco, clothing, 
and shoes. However, with the crops they grew and the 
abundance of seafood, there was little danger of starva- 
tion. Minor skirmishes took place along the coast when 
Union soldiers came ashore to confiscate cows, pigs, and 
sheep to add to their larder. They also stole lumber to 
construct barracks, but for the most part they remained 
at their Ship Island stronghold. 

When the war ended, packets resumed their regular 
trips along the coast. In 1870 the coastal railroad from 
Mobile to New Orleans was completed. This greatly 
increased the growth of the towns since it created more 
markets for their seafood and opened up the area as a 
popular resort for people who came to escape the cold 
Midwestern winters. 

A decade later, when the canning process was per- 
fected, seafood canneries were built on the waterfronts 
where boats could dock to unload. The development of 
the seafood industry and the coast’s expanding popu- 
larity as a summer and winter resort, led to the ever- 
increasing prosperity and growth that has continued 
through the years. 


- 1 ‘This fascinating document, dated 
- November 11, 1867, was brought to our 
attention by Douglas Mitchell, retired 
postman and treasurer of the 
Mississippi Coast Historical and 
Genealogical Society. It is a marriage 
surety bond, required of all men when 
they got a marriage license, to 
guarantee the wedding would take 
place. If the intended bridegroom 
cancelled the wedding; he (or his friend 
who signed with him) would forfeit the 
$200 bond. The amount of the bond 
was reduced to $100 in 1890, and after 
the turn of the century it was dropped. 
This document was Mr. Mitchell’s great 
uncle’s. It guaranteed that his bride-to- 
be would not be left waiting at the altar 
without due compensation. Joe Scholtes 
photo; bond courtesy of Douglas 
Mitchell 
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In about 1910, this marble slab, ten 
by twelve inches in size, was found on 
an eroded bluff on the front beach at 
Ocean Springs. When cleaned, it bore 
the inscription shown in this picture of 
a replica. Local historians believe it 
may have been a cornerstone of Fort 
Maurepas, built in 1699 by Pierre le 
Moyne a’lberville’s men. In 1937, the 
original stone was loaned to the 
Louisiana State Museum for 
examination and was never returned. It 
is now on display at the New Orleans 
Museum, along with other historic 
material relating to French colonial 
history. Joe Scholtes photo 





These are the eight flags that have 
flown over the Mississippi Gulf Coast, 
each one representing a change in the 
history and the influences that have 
made the coast what it is today. 





France 1699-1765 
England 1763-1780 
Spain 1781-1810 
West Florida 
Republic 1810-1811 
United States 1811-1861; 
1865-Present 
FLAGS OVER Confederate 


MISSISSIPPI] “YY ! . States 1861-1865 


Mississippt 

Territory 1811-1817 
Mississipp 

State 1817-Present 


Clockwise, from the top right, are the 
following flags: Confederate States, 
French, English, Spanish, West Florida 
Republic, Mississippt Territory, 
Mississippi State, and United States of 
America. Courtesy of Down South 
magazine, C. C. Hamill, Publisher 
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The Biloxi lighthouse, hallmark of the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast, and its most 
widely known and photographed 


landmark, now stands in the middle of 


busy Highway 90. This picture, made 
about 1904, shows the rocks that were 
first used as ship ballast and then 
brought in from Ship Island to place 
around the base of the lighthouse to 
prevent the water from undermining its 


foundation, as had happened in earlier 


years. The lighthouse was built in 
Baltimore in cast iron sections and 
brought to Biloxi by ship in 1848 for 
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assembly. It was erected on a brick 
foundation and lined inside with brick. 
Its brass lamp and reflectors were 
supplied by a Boston company. The 
first keeper was Marcellus Howard at a 
salary of $400 a year. Miss Mary 
Reynolds became tender in 1854 and 
served until the Civil War when the 
local Home Guard buried the lens to 
hide it from the Union army. After the 
war, the lens was recovered and the 
light was again activated. Perry 
Younghans, a brickyard and mill 
owner whose property was extensively 
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damaged in the war, took over as 
keeper but died a year later, leaving a 
young widow with two small children. 
His widow Maria was appointed 
lighthouse keeper and served for fifty- 
three years. To fuel the lamps, the 
government furnished common lard oil, 
which frequently froze in cold weather. 
Maria had to climb to the top twice 
each cold night to change the lamps. 
She retired at the age of seventy, and 
her daughter Miranda operated the 
light for nine years, until it was 
electrically automated. The small 
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Gulf Coast Lighthouses 


All transportation along the Gulf Coast was by water 
until the railroad was completed in 1870. Before the 
lighthouses were built, prominent landmarks were used 
for navigation, such as the very large magnolia tree that 
grew just north of where the Biloxi lighthouse was later 
built. The tree was ninety feet tall with a trunk circum- 
ference of twenty-two feet and was about 300 years old 
when destroyed by hurricane Camille in 1969. Its stump 
still stands next to the chamber of commerce entrance in 
Biloxi. Another landmark was a cut through the trees 
where Porter Avenue is now located. Whether made by 
man, by fire, or by storm is not known. In the cut, two 
bonfires were built at night, some distance apart, one 
behind the other. When the sailors lined up the two fires 
until they appeared as one, they could safely steer 
through the shallow natural channel, avoiding the 
sandbars on either side. Other towns used tall oyster shell 
piles, topped with bonfires to guide the boats at night. 

The Pass Christian light was the first erected on the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast mainland. The Cat Island light 
was built at the same time, in 1831. The Round Island 
light was built in 1833, the Biloxi lighthouse in 1848, the 
Ship Island light in 1853, and the Pascagoula light in 
1854. The early lighthouses were built of brick, and their 
massive weights were too heavy for the soft soil. Of forty 
or more such lighthouses, at least twenty-five sank or 
were blown down because they lacked solid foundations. 
The hurricanes destroyed many lighthouses, and some- 
times wiped out the families who tended them. 

During the Civil War all the lights were extinguished, 
and some badly damaged, to prevent the Union Army 
from using them. Following the war repairs were made, 
and the lights were in use again. The Pass Christian light 
was discontinued in 1882 and its tower removed. 
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building to the left housed the oil and 
supplies needed to keep the light 
burning. The one-story house directly 
behind the lighthouse was the home of 
the keeper until 1929, when a tender 
was no longer needed. The property 
was eventually deeded to the city and 
became the offices of the Biloxi 
Chamber of Commerce from 1942 until 
the offices were washed away in 1969. 
The large, two-story house behind the 
lighthouse was the beautiful home of 
John G. Robinson, an Englishman and 
cotton planter. Built in 1849, it was 





damaged by a hurricane in 1855 and 
required extensive repairs. It was sold 
to a Frenchman in 1873, who sold it to 
the Maloney family in 1884. They 
remodeled the house in 1909, changing 
it to Colonial Revival style. It changed 
hands several times through the 
following years, until purchased by the 
Dantzler family in 1921. To most local 
people, it has always been known as 
the Dantzler house. The Catholic 
diocese bought the house is 1943, first 
using it as the Notre Dame High School 
for boys; then, in 1958, for the Sisters of 


Mercy of the Little Flower Convent. 
After Hurricane Camille, the city 
bought the property to use as a USO. 
When the USO was disbanded, the 
house became a recreational and 
meeting facility. From a 1904 T. J. Rosell 
Company booklet, courtesy of Robert 
Howe. 
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Our photographic history begins around 1890 when 
traveling photographers came through the area taking 
pictures of the towns along the way to use for postcards 
and booklets. What was Biloxi like in 1890? 

What had been a small fishing village of 450 people, 
most of whom could neither read nor write when Biloxi 
became part of the United States in 1611, had grown into 
a town of 4500, the largest city on the Mississippi Gulf 
Coast. There were nine seafood canneries and raw oyster 
shippers, several shipyards, five blacksmiths, two sail- 
makers, and a number of tinsmiths, brickmasons, machin- 
ists, carpenters and painters. A variety of stores included 
greengrocers, five butcher shops (with live animals kept 
in pens next to the shops to be slaughtered as needed), an 
ice house that closed during the winter, two dry goods 
stores, four general merchandise stores, one furniture 
store, two ship chandlers, one livery stable that also 
served as the undertaker, one bakery, one confectionery, a 
pottery, two cafes, several saloons, two beer and whiskey 
distributing companies, and two barber shops that also 
supplied rooms for taking hot baths. 

An opera house presented traveling troupes, perform- 
ing the latest plays and minstrel shows. Other shows 
came to town, including trained horse and bear shows, 
tightrope walkers, magic shows, merry-go-rounds, and 
sometimes circuses. Street vendors of patent medicines 
presented some shows, such as the one selling Dr. 
William’s Pink Pills for Pale People, the “Great blood 
builder and nerve tonic that cures anemia, all nervous 
diseases, locomotor ataxia, paralysis, weaknesses, pale 
and sallow complexions, all diseases arising from mental 
worry, overwork, excess, early decay, etc.” 

Among professionals there were three lawyers, four 
doctors, one dentist who returned to his northern home 
every summer, and one tailor. There were two volunteer 
fire companies with equipment pulled by manpower, a 
number of private schools, several churches, a dancing 
school, a telegraph office, four hotels, a number of large 
rooming houses, and one public telephone at the 
Montross Hotel bar. 

Free public schools for both white and black children 
included seven grades and ran seven months a year. 
Teachers were paid from twenty-five to thirty-five dollars 
a month—the principals, fifty dollars. The curriculum 
included reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
grammar and physiology. The nuns at the Catholic 
convent were starting to teach stenography. 

Women were employed as teachers, milliners, dress- 
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makers, shop clerks, housekeepers, and nurses. Daily 
wages were low, as were prices. For example: coffee, ten 
cents per pound; spare ribs, five cents per pound; dried 
beans, three pounds for ten cents. The mayor was paid 
$100 a year. Room rates at the finest hotels were two and 
three dollars a night; weekly rates, ten to fifteen dollars. 
Better saloons provided a first class hot lunch with a glass 
of cool foaming beer or wine for fifteen cents. 

In the area that would soon become Gulfport, land 
sold for less than two dollars an acre. In Biloxi, property 
was higher-priced than any other place on the coast. Lots 
fronting on the Gulf sold for thirty to forty dollars a 
front-foot. Lots back from the water sold for $100 or less. 

Business at the post office had increased so much that 
the mail carrier had to use a horse and wagon to carry the 
mail to and from the depot. One store advertised a new 
system for buying—the installment system/Just ten cents 
a week for buying home furnishings and clothing. A ferry 
boat (steamer) made regular trips across Back Bay 
where, in addition to a few stores, there were two fine 
race tracks. There were numerous social and business 
clubs, including the Masonic Lodge; the Philomanthian 
Society, putting on a drive for a public library; the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, holding weekly 
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This shy young lady, Mrs. Chester 
Wilcox, is dressed in the very latest 
swimming attire of the late 1890s. Her 
outfit would have been considered quite 
shocking by her grandmother. When 
women first started bathing in the 
shallow water along the beaches, about 
1850, real swimming would have been 
impossible. Their suits were made of 
heavy wool, with high necklines, long 
sleeves, full skirts over long bloomers, 
stockings, and bathing shoes. Ladies 
always wore hats or caps, usually with 
a brim, to protect their fair skin from 
the sun. Some even carried parasols. It 
was several decades before they got up 
the courage to do away with the high 
necklines and shorten the sleeves, 
skirts, and bloomers. Stockings and 
bathing shoes remained in style until 
about 1915. 

By the late 1890s, Amelia Bloomer’s 
costume was being accepted for sports 
and physical education, so some 
women wore shirts with just the 
bloomers for swimming. However, on 
land they were expected to cover 
themselves with large capes. The capes 
were dropped at the water’s edge just 
before entering. 

It was not until 1910 that Annette 
Kellerman, the first woman to become 
famous as a swimmer, shocked the 
world with her close-fitting, one-piece 
bathing suit. Few other women would 
dare such exposure, and it would be 
almost two decades before Kellerman- 
style suits became accepted everywhere. 
Courtesy of Chester Wilcox 


E.. L. Suter, known as “Uncle Ed”, was 
a well-known and well-loved Biloxian 
from the time he came to Biloxi from 
New Orleans as a child until his death 
in his early eighties in 1937. (He is the 
tall man on the far left in the picture.) 
His shop was located on Reynoir Street 
across the street from where the 
Saenger Theatre now stands. He lived 
on Suter Place, a street named for his 
father. Mr. Suter had an active life, 
working at his trade of sign painting 
and interior decorating, promoting and 
enjoying the Gulf water, and practicing 
his own kind of charity, about which 





few people knew. For many years he 
owned a fishing camp on Poticaw 
Bayou, called Camp Retus (Suter 
spelled backward). For his fishing 
friends, he painted and placed markers 
identifying the many bayous and 
twists and turns in the Pascagoula 
Swamp area. In 1912, he operated the 
first sightseeing boat out of Biloxi, a 
predecessor of the present-day Sailfish. 
It was a thirty-passenger launch 
named the Argyen, a comfortable, fast 
craft, on which he took fishing, 
hunting, and sightseeing parties up the 
Tchouticabouffa and Biloxi rivers and 





out to the Ship and Horn islands. The 
boat was lost in the 1916 hurricane. 

Uncle Ed’s pet project was salvaging 
broken toys and dolls collected from his 
customers or from the roadside. He 
repaired and repainted them and his 
wife made clothes for the dolls. At 
Christmastime he would quietly 
distribute them to the poor children 
around Biloxi. Those who knew of his 
work called him the “Anonymous 
Santa Claus of Suter Place.” Courtesy of 
Katherine Dillard Meadows 
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meetings to carry on the fight for prohibition; and the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Association, to promote 
business and industry. 

There was much horse and mule trading. People 
complained that it was impossible for two policemen to 
keep law and order in a town the size of Biloxi. Sailors 
coming ashore from ships loading lumber at Ship Island 
got into frequent brawls on the beach, and hackmen got 
into fights at the depot. The Daily Herald reported men 
and boys swimming nude from the piers, “disporting 
themselves in full view of those passing on the beach.” 
The fine for drunk and disorderly conduct was ten 





dollars; for the use of obscene language in the presence of 
a lady, five dollars. 

Men loved games of chance, and even such a simple 
thing as a boys’ foot race found money changing hands, 
while horse races, sailing races, and cockfights brought 
out the big money bets. During the hot summer months, 
all stores agreed to close at 6:30 instead of the usual 9:00 
P.M. to give employees (and owners) a chance to enjoy 
the cool breezes on the beach and take part in summer 
activities. In 1890 Biloxi was a growing, lusty town, where 
the people were inclined to consider their pleasures just 
as important as their jobs! 


This 1889 photo of the Howard 
Fountain, taken at the corner of Pass 
Christian and Lameuse streets, is one of 
the oldest in our collection. It was made 
just after the fountain, donated by the 
Howard family, was installed. This 
was one of the many generous gifts 
made to the city of Biloxi by the 
Howards, and in their honor Pass 
Christian Street was renamed Howard 
Avenue in 1896. For the small sum of 
ten dollars each, the four property 
owners deeded the corners of their land 
to the city to make a perfect circle with 
a radius of sixty-six feet at the 
intersection. Located at the northwest 
corner, the frame building on the right 
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was the general merchandise store of C. 
S. Claiborne. The white building on the 
southwest corner was the store of S. 
Olivari. In the foreground can be seen 
the rough oyster shells used to “pave” 
the streets of Biloxi. In hot, dry 
weather, when doors and windows 
had to be left open for ventilation, the 
shells created a fine white dust that 
settled on everything. The problem was 
finally solved by having a water wagon 
sprinkle the streets in dry weather. The 
rough shells cut bicycle tires and made 
walking very difficult until 1901, when 
Laz Lopez, Sr. donated a large tron 
roller to the city to crush the shells. It 
was drawn by six mules and attended 


by a driver and two assistants. 

After this picture was taken, the 
kerosene streetlights on either side of 
the fountain were removed, as was the 
earth around the concrete circle. A 
decorative cast-iron fountain, with 
water cascading from the top, was 
placed in the center. Four small pipes 
with running water were placed 
around the edge to serve as drinking 
fountains. The trough was used to 
water horses and to provide water in 
case of fire. In 1903 the fountain was 
moved to the foot of Lameause Street to 
make way for the electric car tracks. 
Courtesy of Viola Davidson 
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This house was built in the early 1890s 
by E. L. Brown, a semiretired attorney 
and judge from Waupaca, Wisconsin. 
Known as the Judge Brown house, it 
was located on East Beach at the 
corner of Holley Street. The simplicity of 
the exterior belies the elaborate 
ornamentation of the interior. The 
rooms were filled with heavy drapery, 





Here is shown the living room of Judge 
Brown’s house—or parlor, as it was 
called in those days. The archway 
opens to a library, or den, which in 
turn opens with another arch into a 
sort of rear entrance hall. The front 
door was to the right, opposite the 
arch. Courtesy of Viola Davidson 





massive furniture, and unbelievable 
amounts of sculpture and bric-a-brac. 
Arches were used between the main 
rooms to allow the breeze to flow 
through the house from front to back. 
Moorish screens formed these arches, 
one of its most unusual architectural 
features. Judge Brown died in 1917, and 
the house was subsequently owned by 


the Leveretts and the Swansons of New 
Orleans. The two-story building to the 
left was probably the caretaker’s 
quarters. The buildings were washed 
away in the 1969 hurricane. Photos 
courtesy of Viola Davidson 
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This photo shows the Biloxi Bakery 
delivery wagon on Howard Avenue, 
circa 1890. This picture was placed in 
the cornerstone of the Biloxi City Hall 
when it was built in 1895 and removed 
when the building was razed in 1966. 
The bakery was owned and operated 
by N. P. Henley until his death about 
1898. It was operated for a short time 
by his son, William P. Henley, and was 
then sold to Louis Staehling. Copy by 


Joe Scholtes 


This 1893 building housed the Bank of 
Biloxi, the first bank organized in the 
small Gulf Coast town. With it, Biloxi 
took a giant step forward. The building 
was located on the west side of 
Lameuse Street between Howard 
Avenue and Jackson Street. It supplied a 
most important service to the growing 
businesses in town, especially the 
seafood companies with their ever- 
increasing payrolls. By 1903 the bank’s 
business had expanded so much that it 
was necessary to move to much larger 
facilities. In 1914 the Bank of Biloxi 
became a federal institution known as 
the First National Bank of Biloxi. From 
a pastel painting by Marguerite 
Scholtes Cramer 
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The Episcopal Church of the Redeemer, 
built in 1891 at the corner of East 
Beach and Bellman streets, was one of 
the most beautiful churches in Biloxi. It 
was a brick and shingle building with 
a handsome interior finished in wood 
tones. It was donated to the parish by 
Harry T. Howard, son of Charles 
Howard. The first wedding planned for 
the new church was to be that of Annie 
Howard, Harry’s sister. The 
bridgegroom was to be Carter Harrison, 
mayor of Chicago. On the eve of the 
ceremony, just before he was to leave 
Chicago by train for Biloxi, he was 
assassinated, Annie went on an 
extended visit to England, where she 


When His Most Catholic Majesty King 
Louis XIV established the French 
colony of Louisiana, priests 
accompanied every ship and were 
among the first white men to set foot 
on Gulf Coast soil. But a scarcity of 
priests prevented them from 
stablishing churches in the towns 
along the Coast for more than a 
hundred years. During that time, the 
people here depended on occasional 
visits of overworked missionary priests 
from New Orleans and Mobile. Biloxi’s 
first Catholic church, the Church of the 
Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
was built in 1843, when the town’s 
population was about 500. The 
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met and married an Englishman. She De a Catholic school was started in 1860. 
died at the age of forty, but during her vs ieee = The original church was destroyed by a 
short lifetime she gave about a million storm in 1869, and a new church was 
dollars to charity. This lovely church built the following year. It was enlarged 
was destroyed by Hurricane Camille in in the early 1890s, and this picture was 
1969. From the Joe Scholtes postcard taken in 1896. The church, school, 
collection convent, and priests’ home were all 


destroyed by the great fire in 1900. 
From the booklet by William Myers, 
Along the Gulf; courtesy of Glenn 
Swetman 
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The first Catholic school in Biloxi, 
known as Sisters’ School, is shown here 
with Father F. Blanc and the boys 
enrolled in 1894. Many of Biloxt’s most 
prominent citizens came from this 
eroup. Pictured, from left to right, are: 
Top row—Harry Colbert, Leo Kelly, 


Joseph Venus, Eddie Kelly, Adolph 


Hunt, Martin Quave, John Ott, P. J. 
Elmer, Martin Lusher, Sam Murry, 
Vincent Tucei, Charles Couevas, Sidney 
Smith, Peter Hannon, Beggs McCabe, 





Wallace Henley, Arbeau Caillavet, Gene 
Olivari, Peter Cazeaux, Tony Anglado, 


John Caillavet, Willie Cavanaugh, 
Joseph Henly, and Jake Husley; Center 


row (seated on bench)—Joseph 
Laughran, Joseph Barre, Charles Davis, 
Harry Laughran, P. J. Montross, Tony 
Compass, Lawrence Cox, Walter Wolf 
(or Peter Hannon), Thomas Desporte, 
Francis Glennan, John Frank, John 
LaPorte, Henry Collier, Willie Gill, P. J. 
Gill, Arthur Laregillier, Narcise Lanius, 





Francis Barthes, Joseph Tucei, John 
Wolf, Richard Pablo, and Labborio 
Grosso; Bottom row—Willie Hannon, 
Fred Barthes, Alvah McCabe, Anatole 
Voivedich, Phil Fayard, Jessie 
Robertson, Mary Gannon (daughter of 
the photographer), Martin Cavanaugh, 
Robert Henley, Urban Lusher, Walter H. 
“Skeet” Hunt, Edward Tucei, and Ernest 
Desporte. From the booklet, Church of 
Nativity, 1843 to 1959, courtesy of 

Paul Collins 





The Magnolia Hotel, the oldest 
surviving hotel building on the Gulf 
Coast, is shown here in the 1890s. It 
was built in 1847 by John Hahn, a 
naturalized German, who had been a 
saloon keeper in New Orleans. When 
his son became seriously ill and was 
not expected to live, the doctor 
recommended he be brought to the Gulf 
Coast. Here the boy regained his health 
so rapidly that his father decided to 
make Biloxi his permanent home. 
Named for a huge magnolia tree on the 
property, the hotel was erected at a cost 
of $2,800. The building was forty feet 


square, with two stories and seven-foot 
galleries encircling it on both levels. All 
rooms had French doors opening onto 
the porches, to allow the cool Gulf 
breeze to circulate freely. As in many 
hotels of that time, the attic area was 
made into one large room with a small 
balcony in front, dormer windows on 
the sides, and an outside staircase at 
the back. It was used as bachelors’ 
quarters for the young men who were 
traveling alone or in groups. Both 
rooms and meals were provided. The 
wing to the left of the main building 
housed the kitchen and dining room, 
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which was frequently turned into a 
ballroom for special occasions, such as 
New Year’s Eve or Mardi Gras. Mr. 
Hahn died a short time after he moved 
to Biloxi. His widow ran the hotel with 
the help of her son and her daughter, 
who married Louis Holley, grandfather 
of Lionel Holley of Biloxi. When the 
dining room and kitchen were 
destroyed by fire, the hotel became a 
rooming house. It was closed during 
World War II, never to reopen. It became 
the home of the Holley sisters, who 
never married. When the hotel was 
badly battered by the 1969 hurricane, 
it was feared that it would never 
survive. A group of public-spirited 
citizens, led by Glenn Swetman, raised 
money to move the building about 150 
yards north of its original site, where it 
was restored. It is now city property 
and is used by the Biloxi Art 
Association as an art gallery. Courtesy 
of Lionel Holley 


The Montross Hotel was originally the 
Shady Grove Hotel, built in 1860 by the 
Lameuse family, for whom Lameuse 
Street was named. The hotel was taken 
over by Col. P. J. Montross, who went 
into partnership with R. V. Schuyler in 
1892. Under their ownership, the 
Montross became the largest, finest, 
and most popular hotel in Biloxi. It 
was famous for its spacious porches 
and its picturesque “shoo-fly”, which 
was used as a bandstand for the 
musicians who played for dances held 
on the large dancing platform at its 
base. In 1894, while fishing at the 
channel directly in front of the hotel, 
Mr. Schuyler landed a Silver King 
tarpon that measured six feet four 
inches and weighed 146 pounds. In 
1909 Col. J. W. Apperson purchased the 
Montross, and in 1915 he renovated 
and enlarged the hotel, installed its 
first elevator, and renamed it the 
Riviera Hotel. A pavilion was built out 
over the water in front of the hotel, and 
over the years it served as a dance hall, 
a skating rink, and a lounge. In the 
early Mardi Gras days, it was the scene 
of magnificent carnival balls, and it 
served as the setting for Biloxi yacht 
club balls and dinners during the 
regattas. 

The hotel’s popularity gradually 
declined, but it was still in use when it 
was badly damaged by the 1969 
hurricane. It was razed during the 
urban renewal project in the 1970s. 
From the 1896 booklet by William E. 
Myers, Along the Gulf, courtesy of 
Glenn Swetman 
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Biloxi City Hall, built in 1895 with a 
$15,000 bond issue, was located in the 
center of Main Street at Howard 
Avenue. The land, a strip forty feet 
wide, was donated to the city by 
Gasper Didier in the 1850s, with the 
understanding that a city market 
building would be erected and that all 
rental revenues from the market would 
revert to Didier for the first ten years. 
His offer was accepted. Stalls were let 
out at public auction on the first day of 
May each year, to butchers and 
vegetable dealers, with a few stalls kept 
free for farmers. When this city hall 
was built in 1895, the public market 
continued on the ground floor. 

Before this city hall was built, city 
council meetings were first held in the 
old Firemen’s Hall on Lameuse Street 
and later in the old city hall near the 
railroad on the east side of Main Steet. 
It was not until 1922 that the public 
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market in this city hall was closed and 
the building remodeled, with city offices 
added on the ground floor. An 
imposing front entrance was added, 
creating the main entrance to the 
second floor where the court room was 
located. A wide, divided stairway was 
built in front, leading up to the white 
columned portico over the main doors. 
At ground level across the front was a 
row of drinking fountains with cool 
artesian well water flowing constantly, 
greatly appreciated by the hot 
pedestrians walking past this busy 
section of town. This building was torn 
down after the city hall was moved to 
its present location in 1960, and the 
bricks were used to make an attractive 
fence around the old Biloxi Cemetery. 
From the 1902 Daily Herald booklet, 
Twentieth Century Coast Edition, 
courtesy of Walter and Audrey Wilkes 





Mule-drawn trolleys were brought to 
Biloxi in 1895 and were soon a very 
popular form of transportation. This 
picture was taken on Reynoir Street, 
looking north from the corner at 
Howard Avenue. To the left can be seen 
the wooden banquette (sidewalk) by 
the T. P. Dulion Company building. 
These cars were replaced by electric 
streetcars in 1904. From the 1896 
booklet by William E. Myers, Along the 
Gulf; courtesy of Glenn Swetman 
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This photo of little Master Hodgson 


was taken in 1896 by T. H. Gleason, a 
Biloxi photographer with a studio on 
Main Street. A native of Ohio, where he 
learned the business, Gleason lived for 
a time in New Orleans, then came to 
Biloxi in 1887 to set up his studio. He 
was prominent in politics, and in 1893 
was elected coroner and ranger of 
Harrison County. He also was elected 
alderman on the First Ward of Biloxi. 
Courtesy of Sarah Kennedy Bentz 


In 1895 this five-foot eight-inch Silver 
King tarpon was landed by Capt. 
Ernest Desporte, who was then harbor 
master at Ship Island. The picture was 
taken by Biloxi photographer Tom 
Gleason. It was the first tarpon caught 
by rod and reel in Mississippi Sound. 

In the foreground next to the tarpon 
is Captain Desporte, wearing the straw 
hat and suspenders. The young boys 
are his sons. The boy holdin g the gaff is 
Ernest. Seated next to Ernest is 
Theodore, called Teddy. The boy 
holding the rod and reel is C. A. 
Desporte, and seated on the left is 
Jimmy Desporte. The other gentleman is 
unknown. 

The picture was taken in front of 
Desporte’s home on the beach, where 
the Kentucky Fried Chicken restaurant 
is now located. The house was built in 
1892 and operated as a private 
boardinghouse, named Cress Villa 
because of the watercress that grew in 
the yard. Included in the group on the 
porch is Mrs. Minnie Desporte. 
Courtesy of Ernest Desporte, Jr. 


This photo shows the first Biloxi Yacht 
Club building, constructed in 1901 in 
front of the Montross Hotel, where the 
hotel wharf had been located. That 
vear saw the start of the Annual Yacht 
Club Regatta, held each year on the 
Fourth of July. This building was 
washed away in the 1915 hurricane, 
but it was a busy place during its 
fourteen-year history. Club members 
helped to organize the Gulf Coast 
Yachting Association with other clubs 
around the Gulf Coast. Its purpose was 
to plan scheduled regattas and set rules 
for racing all classes of boats. The 
observation tower and deck on top of 
the building was for the officials and 
udges who could view the entire race 
course with binoculars as they followed 
he progress of the yachts. 

National Guard officers were 
lowed to use the club when they were 
n Biloxi attending the annual 
Vational Guard encampment. It was 
vere that Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
ntertained in 1913, when he was 
ecretary of the navy. He came on the 
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yacht of Ernest Jancke of New Orleans, 


who had a summer home in Biloxi on 
East Beach. Congressman and Mrs. Pat 
Harrison were members of the party. 
After a tour of Biloxi, the group 
departed that night by train for 
Washington, D.C. 

The yacht club was also used for 
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many social events, especially dances. 

In 1913 the club “banned the Turkey 
Trot, and other newfangled dances. 
Only the two-step and the waltz would 
be permitted at the yacht club dances.” 
Postcard copy from the Louisiana State 
Museum at New Orleans collection, 
courtesy of Glenn Hennig 
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This drawing of Howard Avenue in 
1896 looks east from Reynoir Street, 
before the entire area burned in the 


great 1900 fire. The mule-drawn 





Dukate’s Theatre, located on the north 
side of Howard Avenue between 
Lameuse and Delauney streets, was the 
most beautiful building on the Gulf 
Coast when it opened July 4, 1899. It 
was built at a cost of $40,000 by W. K. 
M. Dukate, one of the pioneers of the 
seafood industry. It replaced the old 
Cochran Theatre that burned in 1895. 
The building was two and a half 
stories high in front and five stories 
high in the rear, the height necessary to 
hold the scenery that was lowered by 
ropes from above. The main entrance at 
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streetcar line was installed in 1895, and 
extended from the railroad station 
down Reynoir to Howard, west to 
Porter Avenue, then south to the beach, 


the left end of the building was paved 
with mosaic tile and led to the foyer 
and box office. A wide marble stairway 
led to the lobby on the second floor and 
through large double doors into the 
imposing theatre. Seats in the pit were 
leather-cushioned, and there were four 
carpeted boxes decorated with silk 
drapes. The balcony circle was supplied 
with eighty electric light bulbs that 
highlighted the ornate, molded plaster 
decorations of leaf and flower designs 
finished in white and gold. The dress 
circle, or horseshoe balcony, was above 








and west on the beach to the Methodist 
Seashore Camp Grounds. To the right is 
the West End Saloon, so named because 
in 1896 it was at the west end of the 
main part of Biloxi. Over the saloon was 
the Buckingham and Ackley sailmaking 
business that employed five people. Mr. 
Buckingham stayed in the business all 
his life, and his son continued it. The 
business was located on the central 
beach shell pile until the building was 
washed away in the 1947 hurricane. 
The business is now located on East 
Howard Avenue. The building on the far 
left was the T. P. Dulion Company, 
established in 1872. Across the street, 
Just left of the trolley, was the business 
of Laz Lopez, a grocer and general 
merchandiser. Mr. Lopez married Julia 
Dulion, sister of Mr. T. P. Dulion. From 

a pastel painting by Marguerite 
Scholtes Cramer 


the orchestra seats, while the third tier 
balcony was reserved for Negroes. 
Traveling stock companies and big- 
name minstrel shows made the circuit, 
passing through Biloxi and playing 
engagements between dates in Mobile 
and New Orleans. Performances were 
well attended, and one company, the 
Russell Troupe, made Biloxi its winter 
headquarters. When the first motion 
picture exhibit was given at the theatre 
in 1900, no one realized it was the 
beginning of the end for theatre as it 
was. It was about fifteen years before 
the increasing numbers of “electric 
picture houses”, showing “flickers” for 
five cents, brought an end to the theatre 
era. In 1903 the Bank of Biloxi had 
outgrown its first home. It purchased 
the Dukate building and moved the 
banking facilities to the ground floor 
area. The theater continued to operate 
in the same building until about 1916. 
In addition to professional shows, local 
talent put on many popular plays and 
minstrel shows. Among those who 
performed here were: Addison Jackson, 
Eddie Blake, Eugene Peresich, Walter 
Hunt, Ivy McCabe, Rose Tedesco, 
Marion and Albert Bessey, Mrs. 
Lawrence Russell, Mrs. Frances Corso, 
Tony Ragusin, Ernest Desporte, Tom 
and Walter Suter, Charlie Jones, George 
Dubaz, John Kennedy, Dr. G. W. 
Carroll, Arbo Caillavet, Arsene 
Bourdon, Charles Lanius, Frank Egan, 
Willie and Vester Wentzell, Albert 
Gorenflo, and many others. From the 
1902 Daily Herald booklet, Twentieth 
Century Coast Edition, courtesy of 
Walter and Audrey Wilkes 
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Laz Lopez, Sr., was a real-life “Horatio 
Alger” character. He was born in Spain 
in 1850, and left for the New World at 
age thirteen. He first went to Cuba, 
where he stayed for several years, 
working in his uncle’s store. He came to 
Biloxi in 1868, with little knowledge of 
the English language and practically 
penniless. Through his hard work, 
energy, and intelligence, he was soon 
able to open his own grocery store on 
Howard Avenue at Lameuse Street. 
Later he moved to the corner of 
Howard and Reynoir streets, where his 
business grew. He was a pioneer in the 
development of the seafood industry 
and helped to organize the first 
company for canning oysters in 1881. 
He also invested in other business 
interests, including the Bank of Biloxi 
and the city waterworks. In 1871 he 
married Julia Dulion. They had ten 
children, seven of whom were living 
when he died suddenly in 1903 while 
on a tour of Europe. When his body 
was finally brought home, he was 
given the most elaborate funeral ever 
witnessed in Biloxi. 

Laz Lopez was one of Biloxi’s great 
benefactors. He gave Biloxi two schools, 
one at Point Cadet and one at West 
End, and an iron roller for crushing 
oyster shells to make better streets. For 
several years he sponsored a baseball 
team which was so good that the 
Jackson Brewing Company team from 
New Orleans came by special excursion 
to play the Lopez team. Following his 
untimely death at age fifty-three his 


son-in-law, Dr. Hyman Folkes, 
established a charity clinic as a 
memorial to Mr. Lopez. In 1906, also in 
memory of Mr. Lopez, his widow 
donated several stained glass windows 
to the Catholic Church of the Nativity 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. From the 


1902 Daily Herald booklet, Twentieth 
Century Coast Edition, courtesy of 
Walter and Audrey Wilkes 


This photograph shows Miss Teresa 
Lopez, one of Laz Lope’s beautiful 
daughters, in the 1890s. Very large 
hats, lavishly trimmed with all kinds 
of feathers, were popular at the turn of 
the century and for another decade or 
more. They were very ornate— 
sometimes displaying a whole stuffed 
bird. Courtesy of Josephine Kelly 
Johnston 
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Here again is Miss Teresa Lopez. This 
photo was taken on June 4, 1900, the 
day she married Dr. Hyman McMackin 
Folkes, who operated the Folkes 
Sanatorium on West Beach. Courtesy of 
Josephine Kelly Johnston 





The two pretty little girls in this 1904 
picture are daughters of Laz Lopez, Sr. 
Rowena is on the left, Norita on the 
right. The happy baby in the center is 
Josephine Folkes, daughter of Teresa 
Lopez and Dr. H. M. Folkes. This 
picture was taken about a year after 
the untimely death of Mr. Lopez. 
Courtesy of Josephine Kelly Johnston 


This beautiful residence, completed in 
1902, was the home of Laz Lopez, Sr. 
and his family. It was located on 
Howard Avenue next to the Lopez store. 
It replaced their large wooden house 
that burned in the 1900 fire. 

The new home was very impressive. 
The outside was covered with four-inch 
Bedford limestone and the roof was 
blue slate ornamented with terra cotta 
tiles. A copper-covered tower made the 
building quite picturesque. The large cut 
glass door led into a reception hall, 
connected by ornamental arches to the 
staircase, parlor, library, and dining 
room. Floors were parqueted, and the 
wall panels were cypress. The second 
story contained six bedrooms with 
cedar-lined closets and dressing rooms. 
The house had all the modern 
improvements—steam heat, gas and 
electric light fixtures, and sanitary 
plumbing. The building was 
demolished in 1920, to be replaced by a 
modern brick building used for 
business offices and stores. From a 1904 
T. J. Rosell Company booklet. 


Growth of the Seafood Industry 


During the early years of white settlement, struggling 
new colonists on the Gulf Coast would have starved 
without the readily available seafood. Friendly Indians 
taught them to gather oysters from the shallow reefs near 
shore and to catch many kinds of fish. They learned the 
skill of spearing flounders at night by the light of a pine 
torch, when the flatfish lay in shallow water, half covered 
with sand. 

The coastal villages remained small fishing commun- 
ities until the coming of the railroad in 1869-70 provided 
new inland markets and gave the seafood industry its 
first big boost. The building of artificial ice plants made it 
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Mr. W. K. M. Dukate, another of the 
early pioneers in the seafood industry, 
was born in Indiana and came to 
Biloxi in 1875. When the first oyster 
and shrimp canning business was 
organized, Mr. Dukate was selected to 
go to Baltimore to buy the necessary 
equipment and learn all he could about 
the canning business. His efforts proved 
to be successful, and he and his 
business associates were well repaid for 


possible to keep seafood fresh longer, and thus to be 
shipped greater distances. 

At first the shipping of raw oysters was the most 
important enterprise. Oysters brought in by schooners 
were shucked and packed in wooden pails, several 
hundred in their own juice with a chunk of ice in each 
ie and shipped out by Railway Express. Biloxi was the 
largest shipper, and traffic was heavy at train time when 
mule drawn wagons rushed their pails of oysters to the 
depot. Oyster shells left by the shuckers still mark much 
of the waterfront in Biloxi—the White House Hotel on 
West Beach, along Central Beach, around Point Cadet, 
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their investment. Mr. Dukate was This typical “Queen Anne” style house Hotel, which remained in use for about 
another of Biloxi’s benefactors, as he was the residence of W. K. M. Dukate, forty years before being razed during 
donated the school building in the built about 1895 and located on West the 1970s urban renewal project. The 
Back Bay area in 1898. He died in 1916 Howard Avenue between Magnolia and statue of the Golden Fisherman, 

at the age of sixty-three and was Croesus streets. The gallery details, commemorating Biloxi’s seafood 
survived by his widow, one son, and such as turned posts, sawn brackets, industry, now stands in that location. 
four daughters. From the 1902 Daily and spindle bands, were very popular From the 1902 Daily Herald booklet, 
Herald booklet, Twentieth Century and readily affordable in that period. Twentieth Century Coast Edition, 
Coast Edition, courtesy of Walter and The building was torn down in the courtesy of Walter and Audrey Wilkes 
Audrey Wilkes 1920s to make way for the Avalez 
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and along the Back Bay shore. 

The greatest growth in the industry came when the 
process of canning seafood was perfected. Two Dunbar 
brothers from New Orleans studied the canning process 
in France. They returned after the Civil War and built a 
floating cannery, which was anchored adjacent to Grand 
Terre Island, Louisiana. 

They knew that shellfish had to be caught and canned 
immediately—but the seafood turned black in the cans. 
This problem was finally solved by first enclosing the 
product in cotton bags, so that it didn’t touch the metal 
sides. The use of artificial ice, when it became available, 
made it possible to deliver shrimp in prime condition a 
much greater distance. The floating cannery was moved 
upriver to New Orleans, where labor was more readily 
available. Soon other seafood canneries were located 
along the Gulf Coast—first in Pascagoula in 1878, and 
then in Biloxi in 1881. Biloxi soon became the center of 
the industry on the Gulf Coast. Men who invested in these 
canneries grew wealthy, for labor was cheap and seafood 
plentiful. 

The demands of the growing industry quickly ex- 
hausted the supply of local labor, and in 1890 the 
companies started importing European immigrants 
from Baltimore to work during the winter months. In the 
spring they were returned to Baltimore to can fruit and 
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vegetables during the summer. As the number of 
imported workers grew larger each year, companies 
built row houses for these Bohemian, Slav, Polish, 
German, and Austrian laborers. At one time there were 
seven of these labor camps in town. Some of the 
Dalmatian Slavs decided to stay in Biloxi and sent for 
their old-world relatives and friends. This group formed 
the nucleus ofa sturdy colony known as the Slavonians, 
ancestors of some of the most prominent present-day 
Biloxi citizens. With the start of World War I imported 
workers were no longer available, so the companies 
persuaded many French families from the Bayou Teche 
(Cajun) country to work and make their homes in Biloxi. 
Many of the labor camps became permanent 
neighborhoods. 

Through the years the industry had its share of labor 
problems. Unions were organized, but cannery owners 
refused to come to terms with them. Eventually the 
problems were resolved, and the workers were paid a 
more reasonable wage. As the supply of shrimp and 
oysters diminished and the season that the seafood 
commission allowed for securing them was shortened, 
some companies turned to canning cat food, a year- 
round operation. Through improvements in the frozen 
food industry, the canning of seafood greatly decreased. 
Now most seafood is marketed as a frozen product. 


The Lopez and Dukate Oyster 
Company, located on East Beach, was 
organized in 1884, when the two men 
withdrew from the original company 
started in 1881 by Lopez, Dukate, F. W. 
Elmer, James Maycock, and William 
Gorenflo. By 1902 they owned about 
sixty boats, both steam and sail. The 
output of this firm in 1901 was 525 
carloads of canned oysters and shrimp. 
Mr. Lopez named his boats after the 
states in the Union; and when those 
names were all used, after the capital 
cities of each state; and then after large 
American cities. In later years he 
named them after members of the 
rapidly increasing Lopez family. After 
the death of Mr. Lopez in 1903, the 
company became the Dunbar-Dukate 
Company, locally referred to as the 
DeeDee Company. From David Holt’s 
booklet, About Biloxi 1905, courtesy of 
Walter Fountain 


The Johnson Shipyard was located on 
Back Bay near Oak Street. A native 
Biloxian born in 1861, Mr. William N. 
Johnson started building boats as a 
hobby but was so successful as a 
designer and builder that he was urged 
to make it his vocation. The shipyard 
was established in 1896 and was soon 
busy producing yachts for racing and 





This is the Howard family home, 
located on East Beach at Bellman 
Street, as it looked at the turn of the 
century. In 1871 Charles T,. Howard 
bought the property for a summer 
home. As the years passed, it was 
added to and remodeled until it took 
on the late Victorian style shown in the 





sturdy workboats, including powerful 
steam tugs. The 1893 hurricane caught 
most of the fishing fleet in the 
Louisiana marshes. It took a great toll 
in lives lost and boats destroyed, but it 
gave a great boost to the boat building 
industry, as the boats had to be 
replaced. 

J. D. Covacevich, known as “Jackie 


picture. Howard, who had been a 
captain in the Confederate army, loved 
to ride horseback and sail. He owned 
four open sloops, all racing champions. 
He even built a pavilion at the end of 
his pier for his family and friends to 
view the sailing races in comfort. Later 


he allowed local citizens to use the pier. 
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Jack”, was born in Pass Christian in 
1875. His family moved to Biloxi in 
1886 because of the developing seafood 
industry. He grew up with an intense 
interest in building boats. At age twenty 
he went to work at the Johnson 
Shipyard, and it was the genius of 
Willie Johnson that taught the 
ambitious young man the rudiments of 
marine designing. After Mr. Johnson’s 
death, Jackie Jack acquired the yard, 
which has been operated by his sons 
and grandsons since his retirement in 
1944, By that time, Jackie Jack had 
built over 650 wooden boats of five tons 
or over, and could not estimate how 
many small ones he had constructed. 
He was credited as the creator of the 
Biloxi Lugger, a boat of great versatility 
and durability that has made up the 
greater part of the fishing fleet since 
that time, first fitted with sails, and 
later powered by motor. Jackie Jack 
died in 1962 at the age of eighty-seven. 
From the 1902 Daily Herald booklet, 
Twentieth Century Coast Edition, 
courtesy of Walter and Audrey Wilkes 


Howard made his fortune in the 
Louisiana State Lottery as one of its 
founders and its president. For a 
quarter-century after the Civil War the 
lottery enjoyed a monopoly in 
Louisiana until it was finally outlawed 
in the 1890s. 

The Howards became known as 
Biloxi’s benefactors. They donated two 
artesian wells for public use before a 
city water system was installed. The 
first well was at the public market, at 
the corner of Main Street and Howard 
Avenue. The second was the fountain at 
the intersection of Howard Avenue and 
Lameuse Street. They gave the city three 
schools and money for school repairs. 
Another gift was a church and rectory 
to the Episcopal parish. Their last big 
donation was a large strip of land 
north of their beach property, from 
Howard Avenue to Back Bay, on which 
(with additional land purchased by 
the city) are located two public schools, 
the football stadium, and several low- 
rent housing units. In 1912 the Howard 
home was purchased by A. Baldwin 
Wood, inventor of the giant pumps that 
keep New Orleans dry. When he died in 
1956 he left the property to Tulane 
University, which sold it to the city of 
Biloxi. The house was destroyed by 
Hurricane Camille in 1969, and in 1982 
the city sold the land to Joe Thornton. 
Courtesy of Walter Fountain 








The third Church of the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, located at the 
northwest corner of West Howard 
Avenue and Fayard Street, was built in 
1902 at a cost of $16,000. It replaced 
the wooden church that burned in 
1900. A fine example of late Gothic 
Revival, it was designed by Theodore 
Brune, a New Orleans architect who 
was responsible for some of the finest 
buildings constructed in Biloxi at the 
turn of the century. There are beautiful 
stained glass windows on all sides of 
the church. Those in the sanctuary 
were imported from Germany in 1906, 
and five of those were donated by Julia 
Dulion Lopez in memory of her late 
husband, Laz Lopez. 

This church has been in constant use 
for over eighty years. In 1977 it was 
given the status of basilica when the 
first bishop of the Biloxi diocese was 
installed. 

Behind the church on the right is the 
Catholic school building. This postcard 
was made soon after the church was 
built in 1902, before the trees and 
shrubs had time to grow. From the Joe 
Scholtes collection. 
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The most interesting thing about these 
five schools is the fact that the 
buildings and land were donated to the 
city by public-spirited citizens. Land for 
Biloxi’s first public school was donated 
in 1860 by Gaspard Didier, Arne and 
Adele Bernard, and Joseph Rousell. The 
building was constructed prior to the 
Civil War and served both as a school 
and a city hall. It was located on Main 
Street at the corner of Railroad Street, 
where the City Water Works building 
now stands. The school term was four 
months long—later changed to seven— 
and went through eight grades. In 1888 
Frank and Harry Howard donated 
$5,000 for a new school building, Main 
School, in the lower left corner of the 
picture. The original school was moved 
to a lot across Main Street and became 
the home of Paul W. Brielmaier’s 
family until it was razed in 1967. In 
1894 two branch schools were 
established in rented buildings, one at 
Point Cadet and one at Back Bay. The 
rent was paid by Charles Redding and 
John C. Bradford. In 1896 Laz Lopez, 
Sr. donated the grounds and building 
for the Point Cadet school shown in the 
picture. It was located at the corner of 
Oak and First Street. 





The other three schools shown in the 
picture were built in 1898. Harry 
Howard donated the primary school 
building, top right in the picture, first 
called Main Street School, later named 
Howard I. William F. Gorenflo donated 
the grounds and W. K. M. Dukate the 
building for Back Bay School, located 
on Main Street near the bay. The school 
at the upper left of the picture is 
mistakenly marked East End School. It 
was West End School, located on the 
corner of Porter Avenue and Cemetery 
Street, where Delchamps Store is now 
located. It was donated by Mr. & Mrs. 
Laz Lopez, Sr. 

The school term was by then nine 
months long, and ten years of 
schooling were provided. In 1902 the 
small Point Cadet School was replaced 
by a larger school, also a donation 

from Harry Howard. It was named 
Howard II and was located on East 
Howard Avenue at Maple Street. The 
old Main School was replaced in 1912 
by Central High School, and the other 
schools were replaced in 1924 by 
modern brick buildings. From the 1902 
Daily Herald booklet, Twentieth 
Century Coast Edition, courtesy of 
Walter and Audrey Wilkes 
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These pictures show street scenes and 
business buildings in 1902. At the top is 
Howard Avenue, looking east from 
Magnolia Street. At the top left is 
Lameuse Street, looking north from 
Jackson Street. Note that the street had 
recently been paved with bricks. You 
can see the Howard Fountain in the 
center of the street at the intersection 
with Howard Avenue. The tall building 
in the middle of the block to the left 
was the Bank of Biloxi. The small 
pointed tower at the left of the 
intersection with Howard Avenue was 
the People’s Bank. To the right of that, 
the tower beyond the light pole was the 
bell tower of the Fire Hall on Lameuse 
Street, just north of the intersection. 
The picture at the top right shows 
the W. K. M. Dukate building at the 
corner of Howard Avenue and Main 
Street. The bottom left picture shows 
the railroad depot from the northwest. 
Behind the depot on the left vou can see 
part of the Kennedy Hotel, which is 
shown completely at the bottom right. 
It fronted on Reynoir Street and was 
owned and operated by John J. 
Kennedy, who also operated a 
restaurant and saloon in the hotel. He 
became mayor of Biloxi from 1919 to 
1933, then resigned to become the 
comptroller of Customs. He served more 
years that any other Biloxi mayor. 
From the 1902 Daily Herald booklet, 
Twentieth Century Coast Edition, 
courtesy of Walter and Audrey Wilkes. 
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The Biloxi Daily Herald newspaper 
staff is shown in 1902: 1. George Wilkes, 
proprietor, 2. Charles Wilkes, manager, 
subscription department; 3. H. S. Evans, 
editor; 4. E. H. Benedict, plant manager; 
5. Eugene Wilkes, compositor; 6. Walter 
Wilkes, advertising manager; 7. Miss 
Mattie Roy, society editor; 8. W. H. 
Farmer, city reporter; 9. Artistide Tre- 
loar, compositor; 10. William Matthie, 
compositor. 

The Biloxi Herald began its long 
career in 1884, as a weekly newspaper 
appearing every Saturday. It was a 
four-page paper, five columns to the 
page, subscription price two dollars a 
year. George W. Wilkes, owner and 
manager, came from Indiana in 1884 
and borrowed money to pay the freight 
charges on the equipment, all of which 
was purchased on credit. 

In 1889, fire swept through the block 
that included the Herald building and 
the entire plant was destroyed, as were 
all the papers except those from the 
year 1888. Immediately the Beacon at 
Pass Christian and the Democrat Star 
in Scranton offered the use of their 
facilities, so the Herald’s small force 
went to Pass Christian and issued the 
paper from there for a few weeks. The 
Herald was soon back in operation at a 
new location on West Howard Avenue, 
near Reynoir Street. In 1898 it became a 
daily paper, the Biloxi Daily Herald— 
subscription rate, fifteen cents each 
week. 

In 1913, the Daily Herald’s Doll and 
Toy Fund distributed toys to 200 
children at Christmas, a charity it 
supported for many decades. When 
George Wilkes died in 1915, his wife 
and sons continued the operation. It 
was incorporated in 1929, with Walter 
and Eugene Wilkes as owners. Walter 
died in 1943, but “Mr. Gene” continued 
to manage the business until 1968 
when he decided to retire at the age of 
eighty-three. Through the years he had 
worked as a carrier, typesetter, mail 
clerk, pressman, ad setter, reporter, 
linotype operator, machinist, telegraph 
editor, city editor, make-up man and 
managing editor. Mr. Gene died in 1980 
at age ninety-three, but he will long be 
remembered for the good influence he 
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exerted on all who knew him; for his 
compassion for the needy; for his sym- 
pathy for those in trouble; and for his 
generosity and support of organi- 
zations such as the Boy and Girl 
Scouts, the Kiwanis Club, the Biloxi 
Benevolent Association, the chamber of 
commerce, and church organizations. 
In spite of the time he gave to those 


activities, he ran a newspaper that was 
a fine local paper and just what the 
people wanted. Biloxi and the Daily 
Herald are just not the same without 
him! From the 1902 Daily Herald 
booklet, Twentieth Century Coast 
Edition, courtesy of Walter and Audrey 
Wilkes 


When the National Guard was 
organized in Mississippi, Biloxi soon 
became a favorite spot for annual 
encampments. This is a picture of one 
such camp, named Camp Vardaman 
for Mississippi’s Governor Vardaman. 
In 1904, troops came by train from all 
parts of the state to Gulfport, then to 
Biloxi. An army hospital outfit was 
sent from Washington, D. C. with a 
thoroughly equipped hospital corps. 
Adjutant General Fridge, with members 
of the governor's staff, came early to 
arrange for the advanced detail to set 
up the camp for three regiments (1,200 
men). Electricity was wired into the 
camp and water pipes were laid to 
supply the camp from city mains. The 
camp was located on Keller’s Green, 
near where Biloxi’s football field is now 
situated, and the area aquired the 
name of Military Heights. The 
encampment lasted for ten days, and 
although the men went through hard 
training from early morning until 
afternoon, they were given some time 
for enjoying such activities as bathing 
and fishing. The yacht club was 
thrown open to the officers, and many 
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This “shoo-fly”, located on East Beach 
about midway between the town and 
Point Cadet, was a pleasant sight for 
more than seventy-five years, becoming 
a nostalgic reminder of a slower, more 
leisurely period. Built some time prior 
to 1896, it stood in front of the summer 
residence of George Smith, a New 
Orleanian. This “tree house” came to be 
known as the Shoo-Fly because it was 
built well above the ground, away from 
insects. (The deer flies and mosquitoes 
made relaxing almost impossible at 
ground level, where people had to 
“shoo” them away.) It also caught the 
breeze off the water, making it cool and 
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balls and social events were planned for 
their entertainment. A provost guard 
was established to take care of soldiers 
who celebrated too boisterously. 

During the encampment, there was a 
parade through the streets of town one 
afternoon. On another hot day, there 
was a forced march all the way to 
Beauvoir, about five miles out on West 
Beach. After serving the soldiers 
lemonade and sandwiches, the local 
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pleasant in the shade of the big tree 
under which it was built. Badly 
damaged by a 1915 hurricane, it was 
entirely restored, and it remained an 
unusual and much-photographed 
landmark until it was completely 
destroyed by Hurricane Camille in 
1969. 

The octagonally-shaped Shoo-Fly 
surrounded a large oak tree and was 
built about ten feet above the ground, 
with a floor twelve feet in diameter. One 
side of the octagon had a gate opening 
to rather steep steps that descended 
into the estate’s front garden. For 
almost fifty years, the estate was the 
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ladies very diplomatically withdrew so 


the men could have the beach to 
themselves and enjoy a cool bath in the 
inviting Gulf waters. During the 
encampment General Fridge and Miss 
Beatrice Applewhite were married with 
a full military ceremony. All in all, it 
was considered a very successful 
encampment. Courtesy of Llovd 
Swetman 


property of Mrs. Hunt Henderson, who 
came every weekend from her home in 


New Orleans. Mrs. Henderson was in 
her eighties when Camille washed 
away her beloved summer home and 
the Shoo-Fly, and she died a short time 
later. Now the property is bare, and 
only the concrete support at the base of 
the tree shows where the lovely Shoo- 
Fly once stood. 

In this 1905 picture a wagon loaded 
with seafood is heading along the shell 
beach road toward the depot to meet 
the train. Courtesy of E. F. Domning 
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A becalmed oyster schooner waits for a 
breeze, circa 1910. Courtesy of Jacinto 
Baltar 


For many decades men have used 


scissorlike tongs with rake-toothed 
bars to nip oysters from shallow reefs. 
At the turn of the century aman witha 
sizeable skiff, a pair of oyster tongs, a 
powerful back, and very strong arms 
could support a family by tonging 
oysters from the reefs in Back Bay and 
at Point Cadet. From a 1906 a 
courtesy of Jacinto Baltar 
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For fishermen, especially during the 
ovster season in the colder months, life 
was not easy. These men are shown 
pulling in the heavy oyster dredge, a 
back-breaking job. Dredging for oysters 
was difficult in the days of the 
schooners, which had to sail back and 
forth across the reef, going about at the 
end of each run—quite a procedure on 
a boat with three sails. The wooden 
framework on the sides of the boat 


Opening raw oysters was hard work 
and could be dangerous if one’s knife 
slipped. Oysters were steamed open 
before women and children were 
allowed to work with them. These 
oysters were used for canning. It took 
many men, working long hours every 
day, to meet the demand for fresh, raw 
oysters, and the mounds of shells 


made it possible to pile even more 
oysters on deck, after the hold was 
filled. As soon as the boat was loaded 


with all she could carry, the crew 


would head for the canneries. This 
method was used until the mid-1930s 
when powerboats were permitted to 
dredge for oysters. Courtesy of 


John Simmons 


accumulated rapidly. At one time there 
were so many of these raw oyster 
shippers operating on the central beach 
that strips of land were actually 
created by the shells. The area south of 
the highway from Lameuse to 
Delauney streets is still known as “the 
shell pile.” From a 1906 postcard, 
courtesy of Jacinto Baltar 





The wharf of an oyster company was 
photographed about 1910. Large 
baskets or carts were rolled out on rails 
to the end of the dock where the 
schooners unloaded their oysters. The 
loaded carts were pushed back to the 
sheds where the oyster shuckers 
worked. Young boys were hired to push 
these baskets around. From the J. W. 
Swetman collection, courtesy of Lloyd 
Swetman 
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This 1911 photo by Lewis Hine shows 
the interior of Gorenflo Canning 
Company, where women and children 
were picking shrimp. In the early years 
of the seafood industry entire families, 
including the children, worked in cold, 
drafty picking sheds from before 
daylight until dark. Each factory had 


its own distinctive-sounding steam 
whistle to awaken the people and to 
announce that they would have work 
that day. During the working season, 
the eerie wail of these whistles could be 
heard all over town. , 

In 1911, Lewis W. Hine used his 
photographs in the fight to have child 
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labor laws passed in this country. From 
1908 to 1916 he travelled all over the 
nation, visiting coal mines, cotton mills, 
and ganneries. He felt immigrant 
children were being victimized as 
conagainies kept down their expenses 
witdgelieap labor. While emploved as a 
staff photographer for the National 
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Child Labor Committee, he 
investigated, photographed, and wrote 
a booklet entitled Child Labor in Gulf 
Coast Canneries. 

Parents were proud of their 
children’s ability to work and earn 
money to help their families. Very 
young children found it difficult to stay 


with their jobs very long, and would 
stop and play with the babies the 
women brought. Seven- and eight-vear- 
olds earned from ten to twenty-five 
cents a day. Older children—nine and 
over—could earn as much as a dollar 
or more. The children seemed happy 
and healthy in spite of long working 


hours. Scheol-aged children would 
work in the early morning hours before 
school, and all day on Saturdays. 
Lewis Hine photo, courtesy of Mrs. Julia 
Guice 














William Gorenflo, a native of 
Mississippi, was one of the investors in 
the first seafood canning company 
organized in Biloxi in 1881. He started 
his own business in 1886 at Back Bay, 
where the Southern Shellfish Company 
was later located. By 1896, during the 
shrimp and oyster seasons, he 
employed about 200 people and had a 
fleet of thirty boats to keep them 
supplied. Mr. Gorenflo christened his 
boats with the names of Indian tribes, 
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such as the Cherokee, Apache, Pawnee, 
Comanche, Sioux, Dakota, Algonquin, 
and the Arapahoe. He was also a 
shipper of great quantities of raw 
oysters. In 1898 Mr. Gorenflo donated 
the land for a new public school at 
Back Bay, and W. K. M. Dukate paid 
for the building. From the 1902 Daily 
Herald booklet, Twentieth Century 
Coast Edition, courtesy of Walter and 
Audrey Wilkes 
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In this 1911 photo by Lewis Hine, 

these people are shucking oysters at the 
Barataria Canning Company. The 
oysters have been steamed to make 
them easier to open. Note the shells 
that were dropped on the floor, making 
a rough and uneven footing on which 
to stand all day. 

In 1912 Mississippi passed a child 
labor law, but it was difficult to 
enforce. One woman said that as a 
child she did not mind working in the 
sheds, but every time the inspector 
appeared she did hate having to crawl 
under the shed, into all the cobwebs, to 
hide with the other children. In 1914 
one local packer installed a day 
nursery, but women would not leave 
their small children in it, preferring to 
keep their little ones with them. Lewis 
Hine photo, courtesy of Julia Guice 


Saw 


This is an early 1900s view from the 
top of the Biloxi lighthouse, looking 
east toward the main part of town. The 
stretch of shell road seen on the left was 
very vulnerable to storm damage. It 
was the first section to have a seawall 
built to protect it, a decade or more 
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before the step seawall was constructed. 
Almost every home had a private pier, 
and most had an enclosed room at the 
end of the pier where bathers could 
charge clothes, and where fishing tackle 
and boating equipment were stored. 
Schooners can be seen starting a race on 
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Mr. E. C. Joullian, a native of 
Alabama, started his seafood canning 
business in Scranton (now Pascagoula) 
but moved to Biloxi in 1888. His plant 
was located just east of the William 
Gorenflo Company. By 1896, he had 
twenty-five schooners working for him 
during the season, and employed 150 
people. Mr. Joullian named his boats 
after flowers and great men. Two of his 
most famous fishing boats were the 
James Monroe and the Azalea, which 
were later used by William Cruso’s C. C. 
Company. From the 1902 Daily Herald 
booklet, Twentieth Century Coast 
Edition, courtesy of Walter and Audrey 
Wilkes 


a course that followed the shoreline to a 
point opposite the lighthouse, then 
turned south and followed the channel 
to deeper water. The dark area above 
the schooners is Deer Island. Courtesy of 
Walter Fountain 
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This view, again looking west at the 
corner of Howard Avenue and Lameuse 
Street, was made in 1905, two years 
after the electric car tracks were laid. 
The area west of the corner, 
predominantly residential in 1889, had 
become filled with stores and business 
buildings as Howard Avenue became 
the business and shopping center of 
Biloxi. The wooden building on the 
northwest corner was replaced in 1896 
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by the People’s Bank Building; at a cost 
of about $7,000. W. T. Harkness was 
the architect. Included in his plans was 
the attractive windowed tower with its 
conical roof covered with “copper 
Spanish-type tile.” Poles for the electric 
lines run down the left side of the street, 
and telephone lines down the right. 
Note the large number of cross arms on 
the telephone poles. They were 
necessary because each individual 





phone had its own wire going to the 
telephone operations center. It was 
some time later that all these wires 
were combined into cables. The funnel- 
shaped device hanging over the center 
of the street was an electric carbon arc 
light. From David Holt’s 1905 booklet, 
About Biloxi 1905, courtesy of Walter 
Fountain 


Pictured here is the corner of Howard 
Avenue and Reynoir Street looking east, 
as it appeared in 1905. New buildings 
have replaced all those lost in the 1900 
fire, and other business buildings have 
been added on Howard Avenue. In 1905 
the electric streetcar tracks were 
completed in town. On the left is the T. 
P. Dulion department store, the first 
three-story building in Biloxi. 
Constructed of pressed brick and 
Alabama stone, it was owned by Laz 
Lopez. Later it was occupied by the W. 
V. Jovce Company. It was razed during 
the 1970s urban renewal project. The 
second building from the left was the 
new home of the Lopez store, which 
was stocked with “fancy and staple 
family groceries, hardware, shoes, ship 
chandlery, wood and willow ware, and 
things usually carried in a department 
store.” The second building from the 
right, as described in the Daily Herald 
in 1901, was “the new Kennedy Drug 
Store, that has its own electric light and 
motive plant. The interior of the store 
has tiled floors, stamped steel ceiling; 
art glass transoms, golden oak fixtures, 
heavy plate glass mirrors, and four late 
model ceiling fans, the first installed in 


The Biloxi Sanatorium was operated 
by Dr. Hyman McMackin Folkes, an 
1894 graduate of Tulane University 
Medical School. He came to Biloxi in 
1898 to begin his practice and was also 
a partner with William Grant in the 
Kennedy Drug Store. He took over the 
operation of the sanatorium about 
1899. The original building burned in 
1904 and was replaced by the building 
seen in the picture. It contained an 
operating room, glassed-in roof garden, 
and an attached bath annex with a 
heated saltwater pool. In a large 1902 
advertisement the sanatorium claimed 
to be “an ideal place for Neurasthenia, 
Insomnia, Dyspepsia, Heart, and 
Kidney troubles. Rapid and remarkable 
improvement in those who have had 
protracted illnesses, and patients who 
suffer from insomnia. Offers Electricity 
and Massage Treatments, Turkish, 
Russian, Salt Water, Mineral, and other 
baths. Complete X-Ray Laboratory. 
Large and comfortable rooms. 
Unsurpassed southern cooking.” 

In 1908 the name was changed to 
Gulf Coast Health Resort, and wings 
with many more rooms were added on 
either side of the building shown here. 
A year later it was changed into a 
modern tourist hotel known as the 
Hotel Biloxi. The wooden building was 





Biloxi. A giant ice cream freezer will be 
run by the same engine that supplies 
electricity. The new soda water 
fountain has a compact and beautiful 
copper affair, known as a continuous 
carbonator, which simply requires a 
crank to be turned for about five 


Pray 


replaced about 1930 by a white- 
columned red brick building, the New 
Hotel Biloxi. Business declined as 
motels became more popular, and the 
hotel was no longer in use when it was 
damaged by Hurricane Camille in 
1969. It was razed down to the concrete 


minutes, and off she goes, fizzing and 
bubbling all day long. Mr. William J. 
Grant will be in charge of the store.” 
From David Holt’s booklet, About 
Biloxi 1905, courtesy of Walter 
Fountain 





frame, and in 1980 the Chateau Le 
Grande Condominiums were built at 
that location on West Beach. Postcard 
copy from the Louisiana State 
Museum, New Orleans, courtesty of 
Glenn Hennig 
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Mr. A. O. Bourdon was born in New 
Orleans in 1868 and came to Biloxi in 
1885. He was engaged in the retail 
liquor business. As described in the 
1902 Daily Herald booklet, Twentieth 
Century Coast Edition, he was “an 
ardent and very successful disciple of 
Isaac Walton, and his services are 
always at the disposal of the stranger 
within our gates who seek the denizens 
of the deep.” This picture of Mr. 
Bourdon with his largest tarpon was in 
David Holt’s booklet, About Biloxi 
1905, in which he stated “The fishing 
around Biloxi is good at all seasons of 
the year. The tarpon, gamest of all fish, 
can be hooked from the Biloxi 
wharves.” He also included this 
delightful little poem by someone named 
Taylor: 


Biloxi 


Knowest thou the land where the 
oyster and mullet 

Are finer than any yet found in 
our clime; 

Where they melt on the palate, 
and slide down the gullet 

With a joy and a rapture that’s 
almost sublime! 


During his lifetime, Mr. Bourdon 
caught over one hundred tarpon—even 
hooking two in one day—and all were 
caught in the Biloxi area. He held a 
number of jobs through the years but 
will be best remembered as the 
manager of the Gaiety Theatre, located 
at the corner of Lameuse and Jackson 
streets. Courtesy of Walter Fountain. 


The children of D.J. Venus with their 
nurse circa 1907. From left to right, 
they are: D.J.,Jr.; Gladys; Rose; and 
Adelyn. Mr. Venus came to Biloxi from 
Louisiana in 1892 and went into the 
grocery business later. He was burned 
out in the great 1900 fire, but he rebuilt 
and continued his business, which was 
located on West Howard Avenue 
between Reynoir and Favard streets. 
His family lived in a lovely, large 
wooden home several blocks further 
out on West Howard Avenue. Courtesy 
of Charles Venus 


Biloxi’s city hall, on Lameuse at the 
corner of Jackson Street, was once the 
United States Post Office, courthouse, 
and customhouse. This picture was 
taken in 1908, as the workmen were 
finishing construction. The land was 
purchased from William Armstrong for 
$8,000 in 1902. Although construction 
started in 1904, it took almost four 
years to complete the job, as it was 
delayed by a hurricane, a yellow fever 
epidemic, supply failures, and 
incompetent subcontractors. It was 
completed at a cost of $125,000—for 
once the government really got all it 
paid for! The inspector, Victor DeProsse, 
forced the builder to live up to every 
specification in the contract and 
refused to be bribed, although there are 
letters to prove such an effort was 
made. According to the Daily Herald in 
1908, “It is said the building could 
stand 1,000 vears, it is so well 
constructed, with more than 1,200 tons 
of marble being used in the exterior 
walls, each stone attached to the inner 
brick wall by two strong clamps of 





galvanized iron, incorporated with 
patent cement.” That same vear Biloxi 
got free mail delivery, with the 
employment of four regular carriers 
and one extra carrier. 

The dedication of this building in 
August 1908 was one of the greatest 
occasions ever celebrated in the city. 
Many dignitaries representing the local, 
state and federal governments, 
gathered at 9:00 A.M. and inspected the 
structure as Ott’s Point Cadet 
Orchestra “discoursed fine music.” The 
crowd was so large it was decided to 
hold the speeches at the Dukate 
Theatre, a block and a half away, and 
the band led the crowd to the theatre. 
Postmaster J. C. Tyler opened the 
proceedings and Dr. Folkes welcomed 
the visitors in the name of the Biloxi 
Commercial Club, forerunner of the 
chamber of commerce. Biloxi men had 
assisted Gulfport in obtaining the new 
Harrison County Courthouse for that 
city, and the Gulfport men aided Biloxi 
in obtaining the approval of Congress 

for the funds needed for the new federal 





building and post office. After a number 
of speeches were made the visitors took 
a ride around the city on the electric 
trolleys; then the entire party left on a 
fleet of power boats for a trip to Ship 
Island. There were plenty of 
refreshments, and the band furnished 
music during the trip. The two hundred 
guests returned in time to attend the big 
banquet at 8:00 P. M. at the Firemen’s 
Hall, served by the Ladies’ Aid Society 
of the Methodist Church. After the 
feast there were more speeches, and 
music by Ott’s Orchestra “rendering 
selections after each address of the 
evening.” The party finally ended at 
1:00 A. M. after a very eventful day. 
This was one of the last government 
buildings made of marble, as the cost 
soon became prohibitive. Courtesy of 
Lorie D. Gollotte, retired postmaster 
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This young man is Godfred Hennig, 
born in Germany in 1881. He was 
serving in the German navy when this 
picture was taken. In 1903, his ship 
docked at Gulfport. Like many foreign 
sailors in those days, he jumped ship 
and hid in the Handsboro area until 
his ship departed. There he met and 
married Daisy Switzer, daughter of 
Fred Switzer, Jr. 

Hennig became well known along the 
coast as an inventor, mechanic, and 
machinist whose slogan was, “If you 
haven’t got it—make it!” One of his 
first jobs was serving as mate on 
Dredge Boat No. 2, which dug 
Gulfport’s harbor. In 1907 he became 
the captain of that dredge when it 
deepened the Pascagoula channel. 
Later he worked as an air brakeman 
with the Gulf and Ship Island 
Railroad, then as a blacksmith in the 
railroad’s forge shop at Gulfport. He 
showed such ability and initiative in 
tough jobs that he was put in charge of 
the railroad’s new electric welder. 
Hennig, with the little information he 
could get from the engineer who 
installed the machine, practiced and 
learned by trial and error for three 
weeks before he tackled a job. For his 
accomplishment he was given a ten 


cent an hour raise, bringing his pay up 
to forty-five cents an hour. In the 1930s, 
he started his own welding shop in 
Gulfport. He soon found that Biloxi 


fishermen having trouble with cracked 


cylinders in their Lathrop engines were 
his best customers, so he moved his 
shop to the foot of Oak Street in Biloxi. 
It remained there until 1946, when it 
was moved to 240 Oak Street. Hennig 
built and invented most of the 
equipment in his shop, including the 
generator, a trip hammer, the drill 
presses, and an ingenious mechanism 


for welding aluminum which he called 


a “positioner”, but which looked like a 
set of mechanical hands. 

Godfred, known to everyone else as 
Gus, died in 1970 at age eighty-nine. His 
business was carried on by his sons, 
Godfred, Jr. and Irving. Hennig and his 
wife had eleven children. One of his 
sons, also known as Gus, is the father 
of Glenn Hennig. Courtesy of Glenn 
Hennig 


Beauvoir, a popular tourist attraction, 
was the last home of Jefferson Davis, 
president of the Confederacy. In 1848, 
the land was purchased from John 
Henderson of Pass Christian by James 
Brown, a wealthy Madison County 
planter. Slaves from his upstate 
plantation did much of the work and 
skilled carpenters and decorators were 
brought from New Orleans for the finer 
finishing work. The residence and 
outbuildings were completed in 1852. 
Cypress for the structure came from 
Back Bay swamps and was cut in 
Handsboro mills. Slate for the roof 
came from England. The main house, 
left of center in our picture, was of the 
Louisiana plantation style so popular 
along rivers where annual floods made 
it necessary to raise the main floor well 
above ground level. Wide verandas 
shelter the tall French windows that 
reach from floor to ceiling. James 
Brown and his family lived there until 
1873. The property was then sold to 
Mrs. Samuel Dorsey, who gave it the 
name “Beauvotr,” meaning “beautiful 
view.” 

When Jefferson Davis came back to 
Mississippi in 1877, Mrs. Dorsey, a 
former schoolmate of Mrs. Davis, 
invited the family to visit her at 


Beauvot. Davis soon arranged to buy 
the estate and had made just one 
payment when Mrs. Dorsey died, 

leaving all her property to him. At the 
time there were extensive vineyards and 
orange groves on the estate, and the 
wine produced at Beauvoir was very 
popular throughout the South. 

Davis used the small cottage in the 
right foreground as his library, and it 
is here that he wrote The Rise and Fall 
of the Confederate Government. The 
original library was destroyed in 1969, 
but was rebuilt exactly as it had been. 

A small cottage was built on the west 
side of the property, and part of it can 
be seen on the far left in our picture. 
This was the guest house, often called 
the circuit rider’s house because it was 
frequently used by the Methodist 
minister who travelled the Gulf Coast. 
Later it was used by one of the Davis 
daughters when she came to visit her 
family. Rooms were added to the 
original structure as the family 
increased. 

When Jefferson Davis died in 1889 he 
willed the property to his favorite child, 
his daughter Winnie. At her death in 
1898 it went to her mother, who lacked 
sufficient income to keep up the 
property. That and failing health made 





it necessary for her to sell. She turned 
down an offer of $90,000 from a group 
who wanted to turn it into a hotel and 
accepted just $10,000 from the 
Mississippi Sons of the Confederate 
Veterans, with the provision that it be 
made a memorial to her husband and 
used as a home for ex-Confederate 
soldiers and sailors and their wives 
and widows, as long as there was a 
need for such a home. Beauvoir served 
this purpose from 1904 to 1956. Eight 
hundred of these old soldiers were 
buried at the rear of the estate. On the 
extreme right in the picture, behind the 
library, can be seen a small portion of 
one of the long barracks buildings that 
housed the veterans. 

In 1940, as the need for the soldiers’ 
home lessened, the main house was 
converted into a Jefferson Davis shrine. 
After a period of restoration, it was 
opened to the public. The home is 
beautifully furnished with authentic 
pieces, most of them actually used by 
the Davis family. Courtesy of Jack 
Mangin 





This photo shows the drawing room at 
Beauvoir with a portrait of Jefferson 
Davis over the mantel. The attractive 
ceiling and panel decorations are 
clearly shown. The very large windows 
open to the veranda on the south and 
west. From Nola Nance Oliver, The Gulf 
Coast of Mississippi, courtesy of Vivian 
Wilcox 
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Jefferson Davis’s bedroom was located The library where Jefferson Davis did 
in the back west wing of the house and his writing was located in the small 

is in striking contrast to the elaborately cottage to the east of the residence. 
decorated rooms in the main building From Nola Nance Oliver, The Gulf 
From Nola Nance Oliver, The Gulf Coast of Mississippi, courtesy of Vivian 
Coast of Mississippi, courtesy of Vivian Wilcox 

Wilcox 
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George Ohr (1859-1918) was a famous 
Biloxi potter. He is shown here on his 
motorcycle, surrounded by his wife, 
several children, and friends. They are 
in front of his “Pot Ohr ee” after the 
shop was converted into the “Ohr Boy’s 
Auto Repair.” George’s eldest son, Leo, is 
shown on the left putting water into a 
1903 Cadillac. A 1909 Model T Ford is 
in the background. 

Mr. Ohr’s parents came from 
Germany, and his father was Biloxi’s 
first blacksmith. At age eighteen, 
George went to New Orleans, where he 
tried about a dozen jobs and as many 
apprenticeships. Then in 1880, Joseph 
Fortune Meyer, a family friend and a 
potter by trade, offered to take on the 
“wild one” as an apprentice. In pottery 
this nonconformist found his calling, 
and he worked with Meyer, who was 
also an art instructor at Newcomb 
College. In the mid-1880s, newly 
married, George returned to Biloxi to 
build his famous Biloxi Pottery and 
start his family of ten children. He 
named his children so their initials 
matched their first names: such as Leo, 
Oto, Flo, Clo, Ojo, and Geo. Once George 
had his own business established, he 
began exhibiting at fairs and won 
many medals for his outstanding 
wares. He exhibited in New Orleans in 
1884, Saint Louis is 1904, and at the 


Boston, Jamestown, and Atlanta 
expositions. He was a superb showman 
and always put on an act when he had 
an audience. Mr. Ohr made his last 
pieces in 1906. In later years, he could 
be seen roaring around town on his 
motorcycle, his handlebar mustache 
tucked behind his ears and his long 
white beard on each side, flying in the 
wind. He died in 1918, and as he had 
requested, his work remained hidden 
until 1965. Perhaps he realized it 


From about 1883 to 1906, George Ohr, 
a restless, eccentric individual, created 
the beautiful and unusual pottery that 
made him famous. Some of his pieces 
were as thin as fine china, and fired in 
a never-ending variety of color 
combinations. It is said he created by 


would be appreciated more by future 
generations than by his own. 

Mr. Ohr’s grandson, Joe Moran, 
inherited his grandfather’s artistic 
ability. He has become one of Biloxi’s 
finest artists, and its most famous. 
Grandfather and grandson share a 
common honor—both have eramples 
of their work on exhibit at the 
Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D. C. Photo courtesy of 
Joe Moran 





hand at least ten thousand pieces of 
pottery, no two exactly alike. Some 
called him the “mad potter”, but others 
called him a genius. These examples of 
Ohr’s pottery should really be seen in 
color to be fully appreciated. 
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The West End Hose Company No. 3 is 
shown in 1907, the year the city started 
paying a reasonable fee to the 
volunteers who turned out to fight the 
fires. This station was built in 1904 on 
West Howard Avenue at Querens Street. 
Standing on the wagon and wearing a 
black hat is John Lestrade; Joe Peppard 
is the driver; and holding the dog is Bill 
Collins. Standing on the rear step, his 
head showing just above the ladder, is 
Gene Lacaze. Standing on the ground, 
from left to right, are Willie Dalzell, 
John Peppard, Pete Galle, Louis Witter, 
Mr. Mariners, and Gene Mangin at the 
horse’s head. 

During the depression years of the 
1930s, three brick fire stations were 
built as WPA projects to replace the old 
wooden buildings. The Central Fire 
Station was on Main Street, just east of 
the old city hall, and the others were 
built at West End and Back Bay. 
Courtesy of Harry Joachim 


Fireman’s Day parades have been a 
tradition since the early days. At first, 
each of the three companies celebrated 
individually on the anniversary of their 
organization. In 1890, they agreed that 
all companies would celebrate with one 
big parade each year on September 19, 
the date the first company was 
organized in 1883. It was something 
the citizens anticipated eagerly, as they 
loved to see the firemen dressed in 
uniforms, and the decorated fire 
engines. And, of course, the firemen 
enjoved “strutting their stuff” to the 
band music. 

This 1909 picture of the steam 
pumper was taken on Lameuse Street 
in front of the fire hall. Dobby Hicks is 
the Negro standing by the rear wheel of 
the vehicle. In the group to the right in 
the picture, standing beside the horse is 
John Cavanaugh. Wearing a white 
shirt and holding the ropes by the 
horse’s head is Tony Anglado; in the 


’ 





suit and straw hat is Salvadore Corso; 
the lad next to Corso is Bernie Richter. 
The older lad, to the far right by the 
ropes, is Dewey Lawrence. The black 
horses, named Ed and John, were from 
the central station. Photo courtesy of 
Harry Joachim 





Biloxi’s first fire company, Volunteer 
Fire Company No. 1, was organized on 
September 19, 1883. The fire hall was 
located at the corner of Lameuse and 
Water streets, where the old library 
now stands. Later it was moved further 
up Lameuse Street, between Howard 
Avenue and Washington Street. That 
building is pictured here. When a fire 
was discovered, people rushed to the 
fire hall and pulled the bell ropes, 
which were rigged directly to the 
clapper to produce a rapid clanging 
alarm signal. The hall was also used 
for social events, and many New Year’s 
Eve and Mardi Gras balls were held 
here. Profits made from such events 
were used to purchase new equipment. 
It was here that the visitors enjoved a 
memorable banquet, celebrating the 
dedication of the new federal building 
and post office, in 1908. In those early 
days, equipment had to be pulled by 
men, a difficult task on the rough shell 
roads. 

In 1889 Mechanics Steam Fire Engine 
Company No. 2 was formed, with the 
engine housed on Howard Avenue at 
Magnolia Street. That building burned 
down in the 1894 fire. Mississippi Hook 
and Ladder Company No. 1 was 
organized in 1890. All firemen were 
volunteers, and the fee to join was one 
dollar plus dues of a quarter a month. 
A volunteer who failed to respond to an 
alarm was fined a quarter. If he missed 
two fires in one year, he was fined one 
dollar. The city provided $400 a year to 
be divided between the three companies 
for their expenses. 

Biloxi suffered three destructive fires 
in the business section of town. One in 
1889 in the area of Lameuse and 
Jackson streets destroyed the Herald | 
building. Another in 1894 in the area of | 
Howard Avenue at Delauney and 
Magnolia streets burned out twenty- 
seven homes and businesses. The most 
devastating fire was in 1900, when 
strong north winds blew sparks from 
one building to another, until the entire 
area from the railroad to the beach 
along Reynoir and Fayard streets was 
burned out—a total of ninety 
buildings, including the Catholic 
church, convent, school, and priest’s 
home, the Lopez home, and business 
buildings. 

The building in our picture was 
razed in the 1920s, and a new federal 
office building is being constructed in 
that area. From William E. Myers, 
Along the Gulf; courtesy of Glenn 
Swetman 











This old home, known as the French 
House, is a typical New Orleans-stvle 
Creole cottage. It is located at the corner 
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of Magnolia and Water streets (now 
part of Magnolia Mall). Mrs. Byrd 
Enochs, who owned the property and 


These five churches represent the most 
important religious denominations of 
the Mississippi Gulf Coast in 1910. 
During the very early vears, the small, 
predominantly Catholic villages were 
served by priests who came, when they 
were able, by boat from Mobile and 
New Orleans. As Protestants moved 
into the area, circuit riders, especially 
Methodists and Baptists, would visit 
the villages to serve their people. 

The first church built in Biloxi was 
the Methodist church in 1842. This 
building was torn down to make way 
for the church shown in our picture, 
built in 1904 at the corner of 
Washington and Main streets. It served 
until the property was sold in 1949 and 
the congregation moved to the present 
location on Hopkins Boulevard, just off 
the beach. 

The first Catholic church, built in 
1843, was destroyed by a storm and a 
new church was built. In 1900 it was 
destroyed by fire, and was replaced in 
1902 by the church shown in our 
picture, the Church of Nativity, still 
in use. 

The first Episcopal church was built 
in 1851. It was moved to its present 
location to serve as a parish house for 


lived there for fifty vears, believed it to 
have been built around 1737. Others 
think it was the early 1800s. It was 
built of solid, handmade brick walls; 
beams of wooden-pegged, solid-hewn 
cypress; and slate brought from France 
as ship ballast. The porch is floored 
with slabs of slate twenty inches square 
by four inches thick, and there is a slate 
roof. A small cellar built under the east 
half of the original structure is now 
used as a wine cellar. South of the 
building is a lovely brick-walled 
courtyard, shaded, as is the house, by a 
tremendous oak tree. 

After the Enochs bought the home, 
about 1910, they enlarged the attic 
space, added some rooms at the rear, 
and named it Oak Lodge. Today it is 
famous all over the country as Mary 
Mahoney’s Old French House 
Restaurant. The house has been well 
preserved, with the rooms kept as they 
always were. It is quite interesting to 
visit and an ideal place to enjoy a 
gourmet meal, in surroundings 
reminiscent of the Old French Quarter 
in New Orleans. From Nola Nance 
Oliver, The Gulf Coast of Mississippi, 
courtesy of Vivian Wilcox 


the church shown here, which was 
built in 1891 and presented to the 
parish by the Howard family. When 
Hurricane Camille destroyed the second 
church in 1969, the original church 
was repaired and rededicated. It is still 
in use at the corner of Bellman and 
Water streets. 

The first Baptist church was built in 
1875 at the corner of Church and 
Division streets. The building shown in 
our picture was erected in 1900 at the 
corner of Washington and Lameuse 
streets. It remained in use until 1924, 
when the congregation moved to the 
present location on West Howard 
Avenue. 

The First Presbyterian Church, built 
in 1892, is the small wooden church at 
the bottom of the picture. It was located 
on East Howard Avenue, where the 
present Dukate Elementary School now 
stands. To make way for the school, the 
church was moved in 1940 to West 
Howard Avenue, just west of the Baptist 
church. It remained in use until the 
present First Presbyterian Church was 
built on West Beach in 1957. From a 
1910 Biloxi Chamber of Commerce 
leaflet 





This couple, typical of the area’s hard- 
working, industrious early settlers, are 
Fred Switzer, Jr., and his wife, Sarah 
Ellen McVay. The picture was made 
about 1910. The Switzers had a large 
farm at the north end of DeBuys road. 
The little community was known as 
DeBuys, also called Happy Hollow. It 
bordered on the eastern edge of 
Handsboro, and Jefferson Davis Junior 
College now occupies the land that was 
their home. 

Fred’s father was born in 
Switzerland and came to this area as a 
young man. Fred’s mother was 
Matilda Hatley. Both parents died in 


1899, leaving all the estate to Fred, Jr. 
Fred’s wife, Sarah, was born in 

Scotland but moved to Alabama with 
her family when she was very young. 
This couple raised eleven children, 
farmed their land, and supplied 
produce to the Beauvoir Confederate 
Veteran’s Home. Sarah died in 1932 at 
age ninety-five, and Fred died two years 
later at age eighty-four. At the time of 
their deaths, they had nine children 
still living; of eighty-seven 
grandchildren, seventy-one were still 
living and of seventy-eight great- 
grandchildren, seventy were still living. 
The large numbers of deaths among 
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the younger generations indicated how 
hard life was in the days when so 
many serious illnesses were 
uncontrolled, such as whooping cough, 
diphtheria, vellow fever, malaria, 
typhoid, tuberculosis, lockjaw 
(tetanus), meningitis, infantile 
paralysis (poliomyelitis), blood 
poisoning (septicemia), and some that 
had not been named yet. In spite of 
such hardships, the Switzers produced 
a hardy family that spread out along 
the Gulf Coast and added their part to 
its development. Courtesy of 

Glenn Hennig 
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Biloxi’s first fire chief, appointed in 
1910, was Gus Barthes. In this picture, 
taken that same year, he is shown with 
his horse and buggy hurrying to a fire. 
The man with him is unknown. The 
elderly man standing on the sidewalk, 
whose head can be seen just behind the 
chief, is Grandpa Bass. This picture 
was taken in front of the old Walter 


The Hook and Ladder Company 
wagon, with its beautiful team of 
horses, is shown being driven by 
Charles Sentell. Seated beside the driver 
is Harvey Chinn. Standing on the side 
of the wagon, in the straw hat, is 
Mavor Ed Glennan, and beside him is 
Wally Cavanaugh wearing the fire 
helmet. The picture was taken about 
1910 on the beach drive in front of 
Mavor Glennan’s home. 

In 1904 the Biloxi Sanatorium and 
eight other buildings burned down on 
West Beach and Gill Avenue, and the 
fire-fighting equipment never got there. 
Because the area was 1% to 2 miles 
from the center of town, and there were 
so few volunteers to pull the heavy 
vehicles, it became apparent the city 
would have to start making other 
arrangements if there was to be 
adequate protection. It was decided to 
keep a pair of mules at city expense to 
haul the equipment, and to pay the 
men a small fee for their services when 
they went to a fire. It was also realized 
that fire stations were needed 
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Nixon home on East Howard Avenue. 
The young lad on the left is 
Johnny Banks. 

In 1918 three automobile fire engines 
arrived in Biloxi, to be stationed at 
East End, West End, and the Central 
Fire Station. City officials assured the 
people that these new machines would 
save them money, as they would no 





throughout the town, where the 
number of buildings had increased 
with the population. East End Hose 
and Chemical Company was formed in 
1903, at Point Cadet on East Howard 
Avenue. In 1904, West End Hose 


longer have to house and feed horses. 
(One wonders how the price of feed for 
horses compared to the price of 
gasoline to run the new trucks!) By 
1919 there were seven paid firemen on 
full-time duty in the city fire 
department. Today there are eighty- 
eight! Courtesy of Harry Joachim 


Company was located on West Howard 
Avenue at Querens Street, and Back Bay 
Fire Company was located on Elder 
Street near Lameuse. All three stations 
were adjacent to school properties. 
Courtesy of Harry Joachim 


Once the western city limits of Biloxi, 
the Seashore Camp Grounds have been 
an annual camp meeting place for 
Southern Methodists since 1872. 
Families from Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Alabama combined their religious 
camp meetings and Divinity School for 
young ministers with their vacations. 
In the early years they lived in tents 
and crude cabins and held meetings in 
this open tabernacle, with light 
provided at night by bonfires built in 
sandboxes elevated on posts. By 1904 
the electric trolley line was extended to 
the campground, which had its own 
depot, the Camp Grounds Station. 
About 2,000 Methodists poured in each 
summer, and many built summer 

eS aE 3 —— 2 9See8 homes on the land rented for ten or 
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the Joe Scholtes collection 


This attractive octagon-shaped 
tabernacle replaced the old open one at 
the Seashore Camp Grounds in 1911. 
Painted dark green with white trim, it 
became quite a landmark. The folding 
doors all along each side could be 
opened to let in the summer breeze. It 
was torn down in 1957 to make way 
for the present Leggett Memorial United 
Methodist Church. Courtesy of 

Glenn Hennig 


A number of buildings like the Keller 
Lodge served as dormitories or hotels 
during the summer season at the 
Seashore Camp Grounds. Water for all 
purposes was obtained from one 
artesian well known as “four-arm 
KELL PR LODGE SEA SHOR! Ma A 70's WR I ae Charlie” because of its four pipe arms 
CAMP GROUND. be, i iy. SS Fee Se that were enclosed in a circular concrete 
BILOXI. MISS ec ae r $oty 2s. : hi basin. It had walls three feet high to 
a Se oe ‘© #2 keep out small children and animals. 

Water for bathing, drinking, cooking, 
and washing clothes came from this 
common well, and it was a popular 
meeting place. 

A long row of privies was located 
behind the grounds near the railroad 
tracks, with separate accommodations 

for each sex. A long tile trough passed 
under the length of the facilities, with 
running water carrying away the refuse 
to a septic tank near the depot. 

Most of the old buildings are gone 
now, and the large Seashore Manor 
Retirement Apartments houses people 
year-round. Other modern facilities give 
motel-like accommodations to visitors. 


srt aseteeernng~neemenl ee, From the Tulane University postcard 
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Seashore Camp Grounds School was 
completed in 1912 for use as a graded 
preparatory school for boys and girls. It 
was the same dark green color as the 
tabernacle and had four classrooms. 

A dormitory called Wesley Hall was 
built to house male students. Local 
children attended the school, but had 
to abide by Seashore Campground 
School rules. Reverend H. W. Van Hook 
served as principal and taught for 
fourteen years, to be followed by two 
other men for a short time. The school 
closed in 1926 because of low 
attendance. 

Today the building is used by the 
Biloxi Recreation Department as an 
adult multipurpose center known as 
Van Hook Hall. Courtesy of 
Charles Venus 
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For many years, this grocery store was 
located on the beach road south of the 
Seashore Camp Grounds. The electric 
streetcar tracks ran right in front of the 
store. This was the end of the line until 
the tracks continued to Gulfport in 
1906 and then on to Pass Christian. 

One of the campground’s piers can be 
seen to the right of the store. There were 
two piers, one for each sex, and 








mingling of the bathers was forbidden. 
But, as Reverend Van Hook’s daughter 
told me, “Young folks went out on 
separate piers, but they managed to get 
together in the water between the 
piers!” The piers ran well out into the 
sound, and had a lower deck for 
crabbing and fishing and an area for 
docking sailboats. Courtesy of Mrs. 
Eugene Van Hook Redding 


Biloxi Schooner History 


Biloxi schooners were the favorites in all sailing races 
from 1888 to 1933. They raced almost every Sunday 
afternoon during the summers, over a fifteen mile 
triangular course that started and ended in the narrow 
channel in front of the yacht club. The usual prize was 
$100 and a keg of beer for the winning crew. Built 
primarily as work boats, they were heavy haulers, long 
lived and inexpensive. 

The only machinery aboard was the anchor windlass, 
the steering gear, and the windlasses used to haul in the 
heavy oyster dredges, all hand operated. Asmall cabin aft 
held six bunks. The galley was a wooden box on deck 
containing a charcoal furnace of clay. 

These boats evolved from the early French luggers and 
the Chesapeake Bay pungies. Built of Louisiana cypress 
with Mississippi longleaf pine for keels, masts, and spars, 
they were designed especially for use in the shallow 
waters of Mississippi Sound. As the years passed they 
grew larger, and the Mary Margaret, last and largest of 
all, was sixty-five feet in length and could carry 500 
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In the days when sailboats dominated 
the waterfront, it was every young lad’s 
ambition to build his own boat and 


win a race with it. In this 1912 picture 
we see an assortment of such boats 
getting ready for a race. All boats were 





barrels of oysters. 

Although used mainly in the seasonal seafood business, 
they were also used as freight boats to carry lumber, 
charcoal, watermelons and other cargo to Mobile and 
New Orleans. At work they used three sails—the working 
jib, foresail and mainsail—and were manned by a crew 
of six. For racing, three more sails were added—a flying 
jib, foretopsail, and foremainsail—and the crew was 
increased to twenty or thirty men, depending on the 
size of the boat and the weather. 

At the turn of the century there were more than 300 
schooners in use along the Mississippi Gulf Coast. They 
were used for both shrimping and oystering until power 
boats took over the shrimping around 1915. The 
schooners continued in use for oyster dredging until the 
law was changed in 1933, permitting power boats to 
dredge for oysters. After that, masts were removed, 
motors installed, and bowsprits shortened as_ the 
schooners joined the other power boats of the fishing 
fleet. 





classified by size to make each race 
fairer and more competitive. Dowling 
photo, courtesy of Eugene Peresich 








This is the first schooner built by 
Anson Holley in 1912, on the beach at 
the foot of Lameuse Street. Built for Mr. 
U. Desporte and named the Evelyn 
Desporte, she was to be used in the 
shrimp and oyster business. Her forty- 
five foot keel, stem, and spars were 
yellow pine; her frames and planking 
were of cypress. Holley is standing at 
the bow of the boat. The other 
workmen are unknown. Completed, 
ready to sail, the boat cost about 
$2,200. As Holley received no further 
orders at that time, he went to work at 





the William Johnson Shipyard on Back 
Bay. 
During World War I, he worked for 
the C. B. Foster Packing Company as a 
master builder and built about fifteen 
schooners, the most famous being the 
Julia Delacruz, which won many 
schooner races. He retired in 1934 but 
built many skiffs and a number of 
catboats in his yard. His most famous 
catboat was the Hottentot, which won 
most of her races in the seventeen-foot 
class. During the labor shortage caused 
by World War II Holley went to work 





for Mavar Shrimp and Oyster 
Company and built several powerboats 
to be used for shrimping. 

The last important boat he 
constructed was the Quicksilver in 
1954. He built it with the help of his 
son, Lionel, who used it as a charter 
boat, taking out fishing parties until he 
retired in 1978. John Eistetter photo, 
from the Joe Scholtes collection 
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Julius Lopez, youngest son of Laz 
Lopez, Sr., was still a young man when 
the craze for motorboat racing came to 
the Gulf Coast. It became the desire of 
every young fellow in the yachting 
association to be the winner in such a 
race. In 1909 Julius had a new 
speedboat built by “Jackie Jack” 
Covacevich in the hope of winning 
against the consistent winner, the Blue 
Wing, owned by Ernest Jancke of New 
Orleans. Julius named her the 
Waterspout. She had a trim hull; a 
thirty-foot length; and a 65 horsepower 


engine. She was defeated, and he was 
very disappointed. 

In 1911, he had A. W. Covacevich 
build him the Bella L., a boat with a 
Sterling Straight Six custom-built 
engine. He then hired Leo Ohr, the best 
mechanic in town, to “soup up” the 
engine for more speed. The Bella L. 
became a lady who couldn’t be passed! 
In the 1912 races she proved to be far 
speedier than Jancke’s new boat, the 
Humpty Dumpty. It is said that Jancke 
refused to race her again after that 
defeat. Since there was no other close 





rival, Julius was the happy winner of a 
number of speedboat regattas. In fact, 
the Bella L. was far ahead of her 
time—few boats of that kind, even 
today, have been able to attain such 
remarkable speed. Courtesy of J. Lopez 
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A group of friends are enjoying a 
Sunday outing on the Biloxt 
waterfront. In the background is the 
first Biloxi Yacht Club, dating this 
picture prior to 1915. Note the young 
man on the far right, so intent on 
watching his girl friend that he seems 
unaware of his rather precarious 
footing! Courtesy of L. Johnson 
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By the time this delivery truck driven 
by Charles Braun was in use in 1914, 
automobiles were becoming a familiar 
sight on Biloxi streets. In 1911 there 
were fifty cars in Biloxi, and by 1914 
that number had doubled. There were 
also twenty-four motorcycles in town. 

The arrival of the automobile meant 
two things to every town—progress and 
problems! Biloxi’s first auto appeared 
in the summer of 1900. The people did 
not approve of the noisy, newfangled 
contraption. When it ran into a tree 
1 ¢ RO ( F pn! and ruptured a tire, they decided it was 

2 ¥. Nem AYE, dangerous. The entire wheel had to be 
sent to New Orleans for replacement of 
the tire. After it was repaired, the owner 
used it to haul large loads of baggage to 
and from the depot, as the people 
refused to trust it for personal 
transportation. On Sundays, a few 
brave citizens paid to take short rides 
around town, but the venture was not a 
profitable one. After being blamed for 
several wrecks caused by horses 
terrified of the machine, the owner left 
town. It was two more years before 
automobiles came to stay. 

In 1905 an ordinance was passed 
regulating the speed of autos to eight 
miles an hour, requiring two lights on 
each vehicle when running at night, 
and requiring that horns be tooted 
before crossing any street intersection. 
The penalty for breaking this law was 
possible imprisonment and a fine set at 
not less than $25 or more than $100. 
Many years later, the ordinance was 
amended to allow autos to run at a 
rate of fifteen miles an hour. As 
adventurous drivers dared to travel 
over unmarked wagon trails, farmers 
living near boggy areas made extra 
money by keeping teams of oxen or 
mules handy to pull stranded 
motorists out of mud holes and ditches. 

In 1920, a parody of the tune Keep 
The Home Fires Burning, so popular 
during World War I, was changed to: 


“Keep the headlights burning, 
while the wheels are turning, 

Cops are not too far away to 
pounce on you; 

There’s a law defining, both 
lights must be shining, 

Pockets are turned inside out 
when the judge gets through.” 


These two dapple gray horses, Jake and with them is Joe Wink. The dog was Courtesy of Allen Braun 
George, became real pets of the firemen also a pet and rode on the fire wagon 

at the East End Fire Station and were with the men. Courtesy of Harry 

always ready to go when they heard Joachim 

the clanging of the fire bell. The man 
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As movies grew in popularity, the 
number of theatres increased. By 1908 
there were several—the Bijou, the 
Palace of Pleasure, the Pictorium, and 
the Vaudette. Admissions were five and 
ten cents. 

This is the Airdome Theater, located 
on Howard Avenue between Reynoir 
and Fayard streets. The first movie ever 
made in Biloxi, titled Love and Duty, 
was shown here in 1915. Stars were 
Walter “Skeet” Hunt, Hazel Mattina, 
Violet Schneider, John Mills, and Sam 
Major. The Jefferson Bank now occupies 
this site. Courtesy of Vivian Wilcox 


The Dunbar-Dukate Company, at the 
foot of Oak Street, is shown as it looked 
in 1916. This was the second factory 
built by the firm started by Laz Lopez, 
W. K. M. Dukate, and the Dunbar 
Brothers of New Orleans. When Lopez 
died the firm’s name was changed from 
Lopez, Dunbar Sons, Inc. to the 
Dunbar-Dukate Company. The 
company employed more than a 
thousand people in its plants in Biloxi 
and Pass Christian, and it owned other 
plants in southern Louisiana. Most of 
the men worked its fleet of 150 boats. 
The output was 750,000 cases a year, 
mainly of shrimp and oysters. The 
company also canned figs and okra 
during the summer. This was the first 
company to build a steamboat to use in 
power dredging for oysters. The firm 
went out of business in the 1920s. From 
the Daily Herald, courtesy of Walter 
Fountain 


This bakery, known as National 
Confectionery, was located at the 
corner of Jackson and Lameuse streets. 
Shown from left to right are: Oscar 
Murrell, truck driver; Ernest Balius, 
delivery boy; Katy Reresich, shop girl; 
Ivy Moreno, shop girl; Mrs. Anne 
Nesossis, owner, holding young 
Conrad; Andrew Puzz, baker; Eugene 
Duvic, baker; Henry Thompson, baker; 
Conrad Nesossis, owner, with little 
daughter, Margaret; and William 
Lund, delivery boy. This property was 
later a part of the grounds of the Elks 
Club, and is now a part of the site of 
the new Biloxi Library complex. From 
the Daily Herald. 
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No parade is complete without a band, 
and each fire company hired its own 
band. This picture, taken about 1915, 
shows the band and the firemen from 
West End ready for the big parade. In 
the background, seated on the 
decorated fire engine, is little Miss Ada 
Moore. She is just to the right of the 
telephone pole. The men are, from the 
right: Tony Pitts, holding the flag; Willie 
Dalzell; Bill Collins; Martin Haas; 
Eugene Mangin standing behind young 
Martin Haas; Ed Wetzel; Joe Peppard 
behind young Joe Powell; Gene Lacaze; 
next unknown; the tall man with the 
dark mustache is John Lestrade; Pete 
Galle; Mr. Mariner; Louis Witter; Jake 
Freidhoff; and on the left, standing by 
the horses just behind the men with the 
horns, is John Clark. The others are 
unknown. Courtesy of Harry Joachim 


Westr END HOSE Co.,NO.3. 





Many of the volunteer firemen are 
shown here in their uniforms, gathered 
for the 1915 parade. Behind the men 
you can see the decorated pumper, and 
to the right of the pumper are the 
parade marshals mounted on their 
horses. 

The lovely home in the background 
was the home of Ed Glennan, mayor of 
Biloxi from 1908 to 1916. The house 
was built about 1890 on the beach 
drive at Main Street. The Glennan 
family was still living there when it 
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was washed away in the 1969 
hurricane. Because the house had 
survived many storms during its eighty 
years, the family members felt they 
would be safe there. When the tidal 
surge came, they were all swept out by 


the water just as the building collapsed. 


Two elderly relatives drowned, but the 
others were rescued by people in an 
apartment house two doors up the 
street, who pulled them from the 
swirling waters, battered and 


scratched. One man had a broken leg, 
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but all of those rescued did survive. 
When the hurricane passed inland, it 
seemed strange that in all the debris 
and broken timbers no trace was ever 
found of any of the heavy antique 
furniture that had filled the house, not 
even a piece of broken marble from the 
furniture tops. The city bought the 
property later as part of the urban 
renewal project, and the First National 
Bank of the South now occupies that 
site. Courtesy of Harry Joachim 
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This 1917 postcard picture of the Biloxi 
depot and the train with its steam 
locomotive is a reminder that once this 
was the town’s main contact with the 
outside world. Each train’s arrival was 
an exciting event. For one hundred 





During the heyday of the passenger 
trains, almost every town had a park 
adjacent to its depot, usually with a 
large electric sign giving the town’s 
name. This is Biloxi’s city park as it 
looked about 1918. 

The building on the right is the 
Pizzatti Pavilion, built in 1915 with 
$1,000 given to the city by Colonel 
Salvadore Pizzatti for that purpose. It 
was used as a dance hall and meeting 
room and was especially popular with 
the members of the Tourist Club, which 
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years, the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad served the Gulf Coast, 
sometimes with as many as thirty 
trains a day. 

It all began when the railroad from 
Mobile to New Orleans through the 





was organized for people who were 
visiting, or who had moved here from 
other parts of the country. During the 
1920s as many as thirty or more states 
would be represented at each meeting. 
The tower on the left was the bell 
tower of the fire station located on 
Fayard Street. All of this city property 
was turned over to the Catholic school 
in a trade of property. From the 
Louisiana State Museum in New 
Orleans, courtesy of Glenn Hennig 





Gulf Coast towns was completed in 
1870. The builders faced tremendous 
problems—mosquitoes, broiling heat, 
tropical diseases, and hurricanes. 
Many miles of bridges were needed to 
cross Rigolets, Pearl River, Bay Saint 
Louis, Biloxi Bay and other major 
rivers and bodies of water. When it was 
finally finished, it cut passenger travel 
time between the two large cities from 
eighteen hours by steamboat to just five 
hours by train. Shipping time was cut 
from four or five days to about twelve 
hours. This opened up a great new 
market for Gulf Coast seafood and 
started a boom in the seafood industry. 
There was a big increase in tourist 
activity, as the coast became both a 
summer and winter resort. 

Commuter-type train service from 
New Orleans to Ocean Springs was 
inaugurated in 1880. Businessmen 
would bring their families to the coast 
for the entire summer, where they 
would stay while the men commuted 
each day to the city. By 1888, annual 
excursions to Biloxi were made by 
several organizations and social clubs. 
For example, on March 24, 1888, the 
first excursion of the season brought 
about 1,200 people in eleven coaches, 
with their own brass band to 
furnish music. 

By 1894 there was such a rush and 
crush of hackmen, baggagemen, and 
passengers at the station with the 
arrival of each train that it became 
necessary to pass an ordinance keeping 
all but the passengers away from the 
loading platforms to prevent someone 
from being accidentally pushed under 
the train. Many young lads made their 
first money meeting the trains and 
carrying baggage from the depot to the 
various hotels. Some would pick up the 
New Orleans papers when the trains 
arrived and peddle them to the city 
visitors. 

For many years Wednesdays and 
Sundays were excursion days. On those 
days New Orleanians, tired of the city’s 
heat, could buy a round-trip ticket to 
the coast for just one dollar and spend 
the day on the beaches. The number of 
excursion stops increased to twenty- 
eight during the 1920s. Eventually the 
Wednesday trips ceased, and only the 
Sunday excursions continued. They 
came to an end during the depression 
years of the 1930s. By that time 
Pontchartrain Beach had opened in 
New Orleans, giving the city dwellers a 
beach resort closer to home. Courtesy of 
Jacinto Baltar 





In 1917-18, World War I brought a 
great boost to the shipbuilding 
industry along the Gulf Coast. This 
wooden, four-masted auxiliary 
schooner is shown under construction 
at the Mississippi Ship Building 
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The launching of the Elizabeth Ruth 
on June 15, 1918 was a big event for 
Biloxi. Music was furnished by the 
Herald Band, and little Catherine 
Lopez, daughter of Julius Lopez, 
christened the ship with a bottle of 
champagne. The ship was designed by 
Zona Carter and was the largest ever 
built in Biloxi up to that time. 


Company on Back Bay west of Oak 
Street, the area of the old Johnson 
Shipyard. This ship, the Elizabeth 
Ruth, was built for the Australian 
government and was the first ship built 
at the yard. This was one of three 


Boat launchings were always 
important events. Many men built their 
own boats to use in the shrimp and 
oyster businesses, so boat launchings 
were celebrated by family and friends. 
A priest was usually invited to bless the 
boat for the christening ceremony. After 
the christening, cake and wine were 
served. The the children would climb 





wartime shipyards in the Biloxi area. 
Others were planned, but the end of the 
war brought a halt to the activity. 
Courtesy of Walter Fountain 











aboard the decorated vessel, and, 
much cheering and hat waving; it 
would glide down the incline into the 


water. After a launching, visitors and 


with 


family would retire to the house for 


refreshments, and the party would 
continue until a late hour. Courtesy of 
Walter Fountain 
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“rom the time it opened about 1914, 
until it was destroyed by the 1947 
hurricane, Wachenfeld Pier was to 
Biloxi what the Steel Pier was to 
Atlantic City. In this picture, taken 
from the beach in the 1920s, 
Wachenfeld Pier is to the left and 
Hagan Pier is to the right. 

The Wachenfeld Pier was built by 
Charles W. Wachenfeld, part owner 
and manager of the Dulion Dry Goods 
Company at that time. Later he and 
Mrs. Wachenfeld managed the pier full- 
time. They also owned several rental 
houses and an apartment building: 
Although Mr. Wachenfeld gave 
outstanding service to his civic, 
fraternal, and business enterprises, he 
is best remembered for the pier. 

In the beginning there were only ten 
small locker rooms where visitors could 
change clothes, five on one side for 
women and five on the other side for 
men. These were soon increased to 100 
as the pier’s popularity grew. It became 
the most popular place in Biloxi during 
the summer months. World War I 
soldiers from Camp Shelby near 
Hattiesburg made regular trips to 
Biloxi to enjoy salt water swimming 
here. During World War II the boys at 
Keesler Air Force Base enjoyed the pier 
daily during the summers. 

At times a special employee, Batiste 
Jacquet, was employed to regulate car 
parking and prevent traffic problems. 
There was a main pavilion where soft 
drinks, candy, and other refreshments 
were sold. Bathing suits could be rented 
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per day, fifty cents for adults and 
thirty-five cents for children. Next to 
the main pavilion was the free dancing 
pavilion, the only cost being the nickels 
that went into the player piano and 
later the jukebox. There were two large 
open gazebos with benches where 
bathers and viewers could rest in the 
shade. Both the Hagan and the 
Wachenfeld piers had diving boards 
and diving towers. Wachenfeld also 
had a diving swing for the braver 
swimmers. At the end of the pier were 
lower decks where boats could land to 
pick up passengers for fifty-cent boat 
rides. Between the two piers was a low 
platform in shallow water for the 
smaller children. On the beach were 
tables for picnickers. If you owned your 
own bathing suit and did not rent a 
bathhouse, you could use the pier for 
Just ten cents from the time it opened 
until it closed at 11:00 P.M. The 
Wachenfelds maintained close 
supervision of all activities on the pier, 
and anyone who caused trouble or 
came to the pier drunk was dealt with 
immediately. It was healthy, clean fun, 
and parents knew their children were 
well-supervised when they went to the 
Wachenfeld Pier. For those of us who 
enjoyed this special pleasure, the 
Wachenfelds will always be 
remembered with love. The public 
reaped far more pleasure than the 
Wachenfelds did profit from the 
famous Wachenfeld Pier! Courtesy of 
Syvia Wachenfeld 
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Water Sports at Biloxi, Miss.— 





The Hagan Pier, popular for the long 
slide shown here, was in operation 
during the 1920s, the peak vears for 
excursionists coming from New Orleans 
and Mobile. It closed in the early 1930s. 


Winter tourists who came to Biloxi to 
get away from snow and ice in the 
north considered our winter weather 
very mild and comfortable. They 
enjoved boating trips from Back Bay up 
the rivers, where they would go ashore 
for a picnic and then return in the 
afternoon. The Water Witch was one of 
the popular sightseeing boats that 
made such trips. Courtesy of 

Eleanor Wiltz 
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Equipment Company was founded by J. 
R. McElroy in 1917, by the railroad 
between Magnolia and Delauney 
streets. The men shown from left to 
right are: Wiley Latimer; Mr. Rand; Bill 
Vierling; unknown; Henry McElroy; 
and the owner, J. R. McElroy. 

Mr. McElroy was born in Lauderdale 
County, Mississippi and came to Biloxi 
at the age of thirteen. He learned 
machine and foundry work as an 
apprentice under George Elder. As a 
young man he went to Memphis for a 
time, where he met his wife. After they 
were married they returned to Biloxi to 
make their home. 

He continued working at the shop in 
our picture until 1937, when he built a 
new shop on Magnolia Street by the 
railroad. When World War II started, 
Westergard Boat Company bought all 
his machinery and equipment, then 
hired him as one of the shop’s foremen. 
After the war he bought back his 
equipment and opened another shop at 
the north end of Lee Street. When he 
retired he sold this shop to “Punch” 
Blankenship. 

After his retirement, McElroy bought 
property on the waterfront across the 
bay and erected a rustic log cabin, 
felling the trees and doing all the work 
himself. When he died in 1963 at the 
age of seventy-six, he left a legacy of 
unusual and creative gifts made for his 
seven children, including table and 
floor lamps of unique combinations of 
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metal. He loved wood and could never 
look at a piece without thinking of 
something he could make with it. His 
most important invention was the 
hoist used by shrimp boats for lifting 





Barrels of iced seafood are being 
loaded on a fast express train about 
1920. During the season there was so 
much fresh seafood to be shipped that 
it took fifteen to thirty minutes to get it 
all loaded, and the passengers would 
complain about the delay. Courtesy of 
Tony Ragusin 








trawls, which was soon in use on all 
fishing boats. Known as McElroy 
winches, they are still manufactured 
and sold throughout the fishing 
industry. Courtesy of James McElroy 


This Rotary baseball team of the early 
1920s may have called itself the “Boy 


Wonders” but the team was made up of 


some of Biloxi’s most prominent 
citizens. From left to right are: 
Standing—Dr. Presley Werlein, D. G. 
Skinner, M. R. Williamson, Vernon 
Joyce, Dr. G. Frank Carroll, Fred 
Gifford, Carl E. Mathis, W. O. Clark, A. 
S. Grieff, Ed Gay, and Mayor John J. 
Kennedy. Front row— G. B. Cousans; 
Dr. Albert Russ; Ernest Desporte, Jr.; 
Claude Bennett; John E. Breaux; and 
Ed Tardy. Courtesy of 

Ernest Desporte, Jr. 


Biloxi High School’s 1922 football 
team included, from left to right: Top 
row—Mr. Penglase, John Banks, Will 
Kennedy, Charles Joullian, John 
Collins, Andy Bernich, and Mr. Cook. 
Middle row—John Hogan, Henry Eikel, 
Ruben Benson, Clifton Eley, and Thad 
Bryan. Bottom row—Edward Dowling; 
Leo Billings, Eric Bourdon, John 
Tujaque, and William Grant. 

Biloxi’s interest in football started in 
1900, when the Daily Herald sponsored 
a football club, the Buffaloes. In the 
years that followed they played teams 
from other towns, including the team 
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from Pensacola and the Springhill 


College team from Mobile. The average 
weight of team members was 
137 pounds. 

By 1908, Biloxi and Gulfport high 


schools were fielding football teams 


and playing each other at Point 
Comfort Park in Biloxi on 
Thanksgiving Day. In 1911, the 
Thanksgiving Day game between the 
Biloxi Tigers and the Gulfport Bull 


Dogs was described in the Daily Herald: 


“During the game, the goal posts 
were knocked over, falling on Pat 


Barthes, knocking him out, and 








splitting his ear open, requiring a 
number of stitches. Another man 


was knocked out, and his neck 
badly twisted when he was 


tackled. Dr. Mosley had his cheek 


bone broken, and another man 
had his chin badly cut; another 
had two fingers sprained; 
another sprained his back; and 


another got a badly bruised side. 


The Bull Dogs won, ten to five.” 
Courtesy of John Collins 




















| In 1922, little Miss Fern Pic takes a ride 
i in her Buick runabout of the very latest 
style. Courtesy of Douglas Mitchell 
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These children participated in a 
patriotic pageant put on at West End 
School in 1922. Here they are pictured 
by the front steps of the school. At the 
top of the group, holding the flag; is 
Harriet Venus (Shelton). The girl 
standing fifth from the right is one of 
the McElroy girls. The others are 
unknown. 

It was the custom to have some sort 
of play or pageant each year near the 
end of the school term, and the 
students who had the best grades in 
studies and deportment were chosen to 
participate as a sort of reward. 
Courtesy of Charles Venus 
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From left to right, 1922 graduates of 
the Seashore Camp Grounds School 
were: Top row—Huey Price; Mercedes 
Baltar; D.J. Venus, Jr.; Sadie Harkness; 
and Charles Harrison, Jr.; Bottom 
row—Tom Pringle, Venna Mae Uhallt, 
Vance Thaggart, Eleanor Brown, and 
Ruth Crimins. Courtesy of 

Charles Venus 
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The Elks Club, organized in 1900, built 
this imposing clubhouse in 1912 at a 
cost of $20,000. It remained in use until 
it became an urban renewal victim in 
1976. The Elks allowed other 
organizations to use their facilities. The 
grand ballroom on the third floor, with 
its attractive horseshoe balcony, was 
the setting for private carnival balls 
and other social functions until the 
mid-1930s, when it could no longer 
provide enough space for the growing 
organizations. 

Starting in 1919, the annual Elk Pat 
(short for Patriotic) Celebration on the 
Fourth of July, was an all-out effort to 
raise money for the Biloxi Hospital. It 
became a tradition until the mid-1930s, 
when the Depression made it 
impractical. Probably the most famous 
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of these Elk Pat celebrations was the 
one in 1922, when Biloxi’s first Bathing 
Beauty Contest was held on the beach 
in front of the Riviera Hotel. This 
started a public-pleasing pageant that 
has continued. 

The Elks donated to many charities, 
and their tradition of packing baskets 
of food for the poor at Christmas 
continues after seventy years. The Elks 
Minstrels were popular in the twenties 
and thirties, with proceeds going to 
crippled children, youth activities, little 
league, Boy and Girl Scouts, aid to 
storm victims,and many others. 

After the loss of its building, the Elks 
Club moved to West Beach, built 
another clubhouse, and continued its 
program of helping others. Courtesy of 
Eddie Thomas 


The Naval Reserve, a large tract of land 
located along Biloxi’s Back Bay, was 
set aside in the early days of our 
country to supply the navy with the 
oak timber necessary in the days of 
wooden boats. In 1906, when the land 
was no longer needed by the navy, 
President Theodore Roosevelt granted it 
to the city of Biloxi for use as a public 
park. Before this park was developed, 
picnickers used another area, which 
was taken over in the 1920s by the 
United States Veteran’s Hospital. The 
part known as Naval Reserve Park was 
prepared for public use in 1916, but the 
pavilion in our picture was not built 
until 1924. Primarily a dance pavilion, 
it was a wonderful shelter from sudden 
summer squalls. 

At one time there was a z00 at the 
park with a limited variety of animals, 
including a bear, wolves, raccoons, 
peacocks, and others. A long fishing 
and swimming pier extended out into 
the water. There was a nice beach and 
vast picnic grounds where hundreds of 
great oak trees draped with moss 
provided shade. During the depression 
years of the 1930s, recreational huts 
and barbeque pits were added as a 
National Youth Administration project. 
The park was popular for family 
reunions, Sunday school and church 
picnics, family outings and, at night, as 
a lovers’ retreat. 

Biloxi’s airport, baseball diamond, 
and four softball diamonds, as well as 
the Boy Scouts’ Camp Wilkes, were all 
located on parts of the Naval Reserve 
land, as was the first coast guard 
substation, just west of the public park. 
This entire area and much adjacent 
property was taken over by Keesler Air 
Force Base in 1941. Courtesy of Walter 
Wilkes 
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These are the fourteen contestants in 
the Mississippi Gulf Coast’s first 
Bathing Beauty Contest. July 4, 1922. 
For the Elk Pat, Beach Boulevard was 
blocked off between Main and Lameuse 
streets, booths and stages were built, 
and lights were strung. A wide range of 
entertainment was provided, including 
boat races, aquatic sports, athletic 
contests, singers, dancing girls, 
magicians, comedians, tumblers, 
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acrobats, and minstrel acts. There were 
clowns and free pony rides to entertain 
the small children, and there were 
booths for food and games of chance. 
The Bathing Beauty Contests became 
the most popular events of the 
celebrations. The days ended with 


fireworks displays and with dances at 


the yacht club and the Riviera Hotel 
Pavilion. These events raised funds for 
the Biloxi Hospital, ranging from $163 


in 1919 to over $4,000 in the 1920s. The 
amount diminished during the 
depression years, and the final Elk Pat 
was held in 1934. These frolics were 
forerunners of today’s bazaars. 
Walter “Skeet” Hunt, seen at the far 
left in picture A, wearing the light- 
colored suit and holding his straw hat 
in his hand, was in charge of the 
entertainment for these affairs. It was 
Skeet and Mrs. George Quint who 
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conceived the daring innovation of the 
Bathing Beauty Contest for the 1922 
celebration. At 3:30 in the afternoon the 
girls paraded before the huge crowd of 
visitors and local citizens, while 
Southern Foto Film News Service of New 
Orleans took movies of the event. 

In picture A, the contestant at the far 
left is Irene Agregaard, and third from 
the left is Emily Redding: 

In picture C, the girl standing just to 


First ANNUAL BATHING Review 


the left of the clump of banana trees is 
Phyllis Hunt. She was just fifteen years 
old at the time but persuaded her 


father, Skeet Hunt, to let her 


participate. 

In picture D, at the far right is Bessie 
Toups, and third from the right is 
Hazel Mattina. Most of the other girls 
were from other towns. At the far right, 
bevond the bathing beauties, the tall 
man holding a large horn under his left 
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arm is Eugene Wilkes of the Daily 
Herald, who also played in the famous 
Herald Brass Band. 

Two Biloxi girls placed in the contest: 
Miss Emily Redding won third place, 
and Mrs. Irene Howe won fifth place. 
This old photo was purchased from 
Grieff's Book Store when they went out 
of business. 








This panoramic view of the Biloxi 
waterfront was taken during the 
Annual Yacht Club Regatta in 1922. 
This covers the beach area from 
Reynoir to Lameuse streets. Courtesy of 
Gene Peresich 
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This Biloxi High School opened in 1913 
and was built on land donated to the 
city by the Howard family. Adjoining 
property was purchased by the city for 
a football field behind the school. 
Constructed at a cost of $43,000, it 
marked the first time in the history of 
Biloxi’s public schools that it was 
necessary to issue city bonds to pay for 
a school. A large school bell was 
installed on top of the school, and 
when it was no longer needed to call 
the students to school, it became the 
tradition to ring the old bell at every 
football game when the Biloxi team 
made a touchdown. 

The building remained in use until a 
new high school was built on the back 
of the Seashore Camp Grounds 
property in 1961. A new Central Junior 
High School was constructed on this 
site. Courtesy of Walter Fountain 


This view of the Biloxi waterfront, 
taken in 1922, covers an area from 
Lameuse to Bellman streets. The 
building on the left, built out over the 
water, is the Biloxi Yacht Club, built in 
1916 to replace the one lost in the 1915 
hurricane. Courtesy of Gene Peresich 











This photo shows the Biloxi High 
School graduating class of 1923. From 
left to right are: Top row—John Collins, 
Lois Elder, Bill Kennedy, Henry Eikel, 
Louise Seymour, William Grant, John 
Twjague, Earl Johnson, Margaret Greve, 


Julia Castanera, and Louis Harvey. 


Second row from the top—Albert 
Cunningham, Florence Young, Shannon 
Doyle, Ernestine Desporte, William 
Rooney, Leola Dellenger, Edward 
Dowling, Gladys Jacobs, Elizabeth 
Lindsay, and Edith Bill. Third row 
from the top—Beatrice Hardisty, 
Louise Keller, Ruth Trochesset, May 
Latimer, Leone Carter, Norman Moran, 
Audrey Spotswood, Hilah Mackie, Ed 
Tver, and Athaline Borden. Bottom 
row—Talulah Cook, Ada Moore, Ethel 
Jones, Lucy Navarro, Florence 
Friedhoff, Jesse Wachenfeld, Floretta 
Wright, Marion Thomas, and Dorothy 
Brodie. Courtesy of John Collins 
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The very first “drive-in” food stand on 
the beach in Biloxi , and probably on 
the entire Mississippi Gulf Coast, was 
the Triple XXX, opened in 1925 by Mr. 
and Mrs. August Oberhaus. They 
operated it until 1935, when it was 
taken over by the Holley family, who 
remodeled and enlarged it. The Triple 
XXX retained its popularity until it was 
destroyed in the 1947 hurricane. 
Standing in front are Jimmy Saulters, 
the cook, and “Ted” Breeland, the 
counter girl. The Triple XXX was one of 
the most popular spots on the beach, 
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not just because it served the best root 
beer and barbeque sandwiches in town, 
but because of the pretty girls who 
waited on customers in their cars. 

When the stand was built, there were 
very few structures on the south side of 
the beach drive. In 1928, when this 
picture was taken, the building to the 
right of the Triple XXX was a former 
dance hall that served as the first auto 
body repair shop operated by Leo 
Scholtes and an auto mechanics shop 
run by Otto Gustafson. Courtesy of 
Mona D. Oberhaus Wallace 





Biloxi’s first concrete bridge spanning 
Back Bay was the D’Iberville Bridge. 
Built at a cost of $326,000, it was 
dedicated March 9, 1926, with an 
elaborate ceremony and a big parade. 
Our picture is taken from the south 
end, looking north. Mayor John J. 
Kennedy was master of ceremonies for 
the celebration, and the governors of 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Alabama 
attended. 

To the left of the new bridge is the old 
wooden bridge that was built in 1901 
at a cost of $17,000. It was a toll bridge 
until 1915, bringing in an average of 
$10 a day. This old bridge had benches 
built into the sides at intervals so 
pedestrians could pause and rest. They 
soon became known as “love seats.” 

The bridge in our picture was used 
from 1926 until 1975, when it was in 
such poor condition that it had to be 
replaced. The new, four-lane span cost 
$14 million. As historian James Stevens 
wrote, “Judging by the price tag, if the 

first bridge served for a quarter of a 
century, and the second for half a 
century, the third one should last for at 
least a hundred years!!” Courtesy of 
Louis Gorenflo 


United States Coast Guard 


One year after George Washington became president, 
the Revenue Marine Service was organized to protect the 
coast against smugglers. Later known as the Revenue 
Cutter Service, it was combined with the Life-Saving 
Service in 1915 to become the United States Coast Guard. 
Two other departments were eventually added—the 
Lighthouse Service and the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation. 

During the late 1800s and early 1900s, the cutter 
assigned to the Gulf Coast made frequent stops at Biloxi. 
Each visit meant a time of social activity and entertain- 
ment for the officers and crew. In 1924 a Coast Guard 
substation was established at Biloxi to enforce 
prohibition laws. 

When the Coast Guard Air Station opened in Biloxi in 
1934, the patrol boats were moved to Pascagoula. The 
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This was the first coast guard base in 
Biloxi, established in 1924 as a 
substation to enforce the Prohibition 
laws. The “rum war” was a deadly 


i's 


serious business, and many coast 
guard men were killed while trying to 
enforce the unpopular law. This base 
was located on Back Bay at Peters 


cutters operating out of Mobile, New Orleans, Gulfport 
and Pascagoula were aided by the airplanes that 
became the “eyes” of the service. They also carried 
“wireless telephone” equipment. The air station was 
assigned six planes, with the operating and mainten- 
ance personnel necessary for round-the-clock opera- 
tions. In addition to patrolling the coast from Appala- 
chicola, Florida to the Mexican border, they saved many 
lives through their search and rescue missions. Their 
planes could be heard both day and night in weather 
that kept other planes grounded, as they went on their 
errands of mercy. 

With the start of World War II, the station was greatly 
expanded, and it operated extensive anti-submarine 
patrols for the duration of the war. The first year of the 
war saw the loss of many tankers and freighters in the 
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Avenue in the Naval Reserve, where 
Keesler Air Force Base housing is now 
located. Courtesy of C. A. Hamilton, Sr. 
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Gulf: In 1942, thirty-five ships were lost, but 294 crewmen 
were saved by the coast guard. In August of that year, a 
coast guard plane on patrol bombed and sanka German 
submarine. This practically brought an end to German 
submarine activity in the Gulf, as only five more ships 
were sunk in the three remaining war years. After the 
war ended, the older seaplanes became obsolete and 
were replaced by four amphibious Albatross planes. 
With water landing facilities no longer necessary, the 
station was moved from Point Cadet to Keesler Air Force 
Base. It remained in operation there until 1966, when it 
was moved to New Orleans. 

Today the coast guard is engaged in a fight against a 
far more serious threat than that of the prohibition 
era—the fight against dope smugglers. The coast guard 
has joined with the Drug Enforcement Administration, 
the United States Customs Service, and state and local 
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law officers in an effort to control this menace. 

The coast guard also maintains navigational aids such 
as beacons and lighthouses, enforces boating safety 
regulations, collects oceanographic data for environ- 
mental research, fights and controls maritime pollution, 
clears ice-blocked shipping lanes, enforces maritime 
conservation laws, and perhaps its most important 
service—it saves lives. They rescue crews from burning or 
sinking ships and lift people out of floodwaters and away 
from hurricane danger zones. Sick or injured seamen are 
picked up and brought ashore for medical care. Much- 
needed pumps or other parts are dropped to boats in 
trouble. Their search-and-rescue service goes on year- 
round, in peace or war. The citizens of the Gulf Coast 
appreciate their services and always feel safer knowing 
the coast guard is on the job. 





These four coast guard patrol boats 
were used to catch the rumrunners of 
the Prohibition era, a period that 
lasted from 1919 to 1933. The rum 
smugglers’ ships anchored just outside 
territorial limits (ten miles from shore) 
and at night blinked their lights to 
confederates ashore, signaling them to 
come pick up their merchandise. It was 
the patrol boats’ difficult job to catch 
the smaller high-speed boats as they 
dashed from ship to shore, where high- 
powered automobiles waited at the 
docks to meet the rumrunners and 
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transport the illegal liquor to waiting 
inland markets. One unusual incident, 
told by a local senior citizen, involved a 
large schooner loaded with liquor. One 
dark night the schooner went aground 
on one of the small islands in the bay. 
A member of the crew came ashore, 
and word was passed around for 
everyone who owned a skiff to rush out 
to the schooner for a free load of 
whiskey, as the schooner had to be 
lightened before daylight when the 
coast guard patrol boat would make 
its daily trip down the bay. In the dark, 


boats of all sizes were rowed to the 
grounded schooner and returned 
loaded with liquor to be hidden and 
disposed of at a later date—an 
unexpected bonanza. Imagine the 
dilemma of the good parish priest, 
when he learned that a favorite hiding 
place for such illegal liquor was under 
the old wooden Catholic church near 
the bay. Some of his best parishioners 
and church supporters were making 
money by such questionable practices. 
Courtesy of Clarence A. Hamilton, Sr. 








The start of any schooner race was an 
exciting moment and a beautiful sight 
to see. This 1925 picture was taken by 
Tony =e gusin. Courtesy of Gene 
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The Julia Delacruz, built by Anson 
Holley in 1924, won every race she 
entered her first year. Here she has 
rounded the stake set out to mark the 
fifteen-mile course, and is heading for 
the finish line. Her rival is still heading 
for the stake. Tony Ragusin photo, 
courtesy of the Biloxi Yacht Club 
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In this late 1920s photo, the Julia 
Delacruz races down the home stretch 
as she passes in front of two popular 
bathing piers, the Wachenfeld and 
Hagan piers. Tacking these large 
schooners in the narrow Biloxi channel 
sometimes put a bowsprit through the 
mainsail of a close tacking rival. 
Fortunately, the prevailing winds were 
from the southeast or southwest, 
making it usually unnecessary to tack 
in the channel that ran east and west. 
Late 1920s Tony Ragusin photo, 
courtesy of Gene Peresich 
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On July 16, 1928, the first fifty-mile 
schooner race was sailed over a course 
from in front of the Biloxi Yacht Club, 
to the first stake at Ship Island, second 
stake at the Isle of Caprice, and back 
around the same course. Freak winds 
blew all day, handicapping the fleet, 
and the race took fourteen hours and 
thirteen minutes. It was won by the 
Anna Eve, with John Williams as 
captain. The schooner was built by 
Jackie Jack Covacevich. From left to 
right, crew members were: Top raow— 
John Miller, Stanley Butte, Frank 
Conway, F. Hoffman, and A. L. 
Hurlbert. Bottom row—Frank Migues, 
First Mate Eugene Williams, Capt. John 
Williams, M. Cruso, and W. McVeay. 

Winners received the Dewey Trophy 
and a purse of $250. Mr. Dewey was 
the manager of the Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel. Courtesy of Stanley Butte 


The Mary Margaret, the last and 
largest of the great schooners, is shown 
crossing the finish line in front of the 
Biloxi Yacht Club in the early 1930s. 
She was never defeated, as she was able 
to carry more sail than her smaller 
rivals. The Mary Margaret was built by 
Jackie Jack Covacevich and had a 
fuller, more rounded “spoon” bow, in 
contrast to the sharper “clipper” bows 
of Anson Holley’s schooners. The two 
men were great rivals until Holley’s son, 
Lionel, fell in love with and married 
Jackie Jack’s daughter, Dorothy. A truce 
was finally declared. 

In the background to the right is the 
Biloxi Yacht Club. All the decks are 
loaded with spectators except for the 
top, or observation deck, where only the 

Judges and other officials were allowed 
to view the races. In front of the yacht 
club dock is one of the coast guard 
cutters stationed in Biloxi at that time. 
She was ready to go to the aid of any 
boat in trouble during the races. During 
World War II, the clubhouse was turned 
over to the army air corps and used as 
a crash boat base. This clubhouse was 
destroyed in the 1969 hurricane and is 
now the site of the new Fishermen’s 
Harbor. 

The building to the far left was the 
Riviera Pavilion, built on the piling 
where the first vacht club once stood. It 
was a dance hall during the 1920s, 
with music furnished twice a week by 
Bertucct’s Imperial Jazz Band. It was 
destroyed in the 1947 hurricane. Tony 
Ragusin photo, courtesy of the Biloxi 
Yacht Club 
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All these flounders were caught in one 
night on Horn Island by Bartlo Hunt 
and Gene Bellande. This 1926 postcard 
picture was taken the following day 
when they returned to Biloxi. 

Bartlo’s father, Skeet Hunt, was 
manager of the Isle of Caprice. The two 
young men went to the Isle on the 
regular passenger boat, then rowed a 
skiff to Horn Island, about four miles to 
the east. The boys, working by 
torchlight, caught all the flounders in a 
few hours. Bartlo and Gene slept for the 
rest of the night, then rowed back to 
the Isle of Caprice the next morning 
and caught the passenger boat back to 
Biloxi. Their catch was so heavy, they 
couldn’t hold it up without the help of 
the other lads so the photographer 
could get his picture. Pictured from left 
to right are: Lloyd “Blue” Caillavet; 
Gene Bellande; and Bartlo Hunt. The 
other two boys are unknown. Courtesy 
of Bartlo Hunt 


Biloxi had the distinction of being one 
of the smallest cities in the United 
States to send a representative to 
Atlantic City for the Miss America 
pageant. This is Biloxi’s 1927 entry, 
Bathing Beauty Contest winner Phyllis 
Hunt, daughter of Skeet Hunt, who 
originated the contest. Previous winners 
of the Bathing Beauty Contest were 
Miss Vivian Ruth Shaddingh in 192A, 
Miss Laurice MacFarland in 1925, and 
Miss Mabel Riley in 1926. Courtesy of 
Phyllis Hunt Graham 




























































It would be hard to guess how many 
tons of oyster shells have added land 
around the edges of the Biloxi 
peninsula. This great pile of shells was 
at the Taltavull Canning Company in 
the late 1920s. 

Because they were both plentiful and 
cheap, shells had a great variety of uses 


Biloxi High School’s undefeated 
football team of 1930 included, from 


left to right: Top row—T. L. Gaddy 
(coach), Joe Hudson, Chester Juanico, 
Numa Theriot, Lloyd Caillavet, Grover 
Graham, Warren Jones, Troy Lewis, 
Harold Hunt, Hugh Saxon, and Thomas 
Hitt (associate coach). Middle row— 
Linwood Slay, Arthur Levine, Dominic 
Fallo, William Daley, Edward 


Brumfield, Elbert Manual, Malton 
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from the very earliest days of the 
colony. Shells were used for landfill in 
low areas, to “pave” the streets, for 
drains, and for cesspools. At one time, 
because of their high lime content, the 
Barataria Canning Company used 
shells to make building blocks. Several 
shell-grit mills were built. The shells 
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Bullock, Robert Cuthbert, and Howard 
Wheeler. Bottom row—Bartlo Hunt, 
Hyman Schneider, Curtis Galle, Harry 
Gautier, Jimmy Lopez, Julius 
Stravham, Milstead Helveston, Horace 
Gautier, and Tim Murray. Edgar Byrd, 
a team member, was absent when the 
picture was made. 

In 1906, the Big Eight Athletic 
Association was organized among the 
eight largest high schools in southern 





were heated in a large rotating drums 
until the heat made them brittle and 
they shattered into small fragments. 
The grit was graded and sacked for 
shipment, to be added to chicken feed 
or used as a soil supplement. 

One interesting story came out of the 
Prohibition days of the 1920s. The 
demand for crushed oyster shells had 
increased tremendously, and freight 
cars loaded with grit-filled sacks were 
being shipped regularly to Kansas City 
and other points in the Midwest. One 
night the freight car passing along the 
trolley lines from Biloxi to Gulfport 
arrived too late for the northbound 
freight train. Routine inspection of the 
car revealed certain work was required 
by regulations before it could proceed. 
In throwing back the bags of grit to get 
to the bolt on the floor of the car, the 
shop worker discovered a case of 
whiskey. Further search disclosed a 
carload of 1,670 cases of Scotch 
whiskey and French champagne, 
hidden beneath several hundred sacks 
of crushed shells. The discovery 
brought a sudden end to the previously 
profitable shell grit business! Tony 
Ragusin photo, from the Joe Scholtes 
collection 


Mississippi—Biloxi, Gulfport, 
Hattiesburg, Laurel, Meridian, Jackson, 
Brookhaven and McComb. The 
association’s purpose was to plan 
baseball games and track and field 
events. Later, football and basketball 
were added. To be an undefeated 
winner in the Big Eight was almost 
impossible! Courtesy of Phyllis Hunt 
Graham 
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This was the first annual Blessing of 

the Shrimp Fleet, held on the shores of 

North Biloxi in 1929. The ceremony 

featured an open-air mass and a 

unique blessing, with the priest going 
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from boat to boat intoning the Ritual 
of the Sea. The custom was imported 
from the Adriatic and from the French 
maritime province of Brittany, where it 
still is in use. It is an annual petition to 
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ask the Lord’s blessing for a bountiful 
catch, a tranquil voyage, and a safe 
return to a peaceful harbor. The service 
always includes verses 23 through 32 of 
Psalm 107, known as the Fishermen’s 
Psalm: 


“And then there are the sailors, 
sailing the seven seas, plying the 
trade routes of the world. They, 
too, observe the power of God in 
action. He calls to the storm 
winds; the waves rise high. Their 
ships are tossed to the heavens 
and sink again to the depths; the 
sailors cringe in terror. They reel 
and stagger like drunkards and 
are at their wit’s end. Then they 
cry to the Lord in their trouble, 
and He saves them. He calms the 
storm and stills the waves. What 
a blessing is the stillness, as He 
brings them safely into harbor! 
Oh, that these men would praise 
the Lord for His loving kindness 
and for all of His wonderful 
deeds! Let them praise Him 
publicly before the congregation, 
and before the leaders of the nation” 
(From the Living Bible). 


Courtesy of Mrs. Robert Bodden 
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Wooden boatbuilding was an art, for 
skill was required to turn out a really 
good, seaworthy wooden boat. This 
1930s picture was taken at the Back 
Bay shipyard of Herman Kelly and 
Jules Galle, Sr. They built Biloxi lugger- 
type boats for use in the seafood 
industry. From left to right, the men in 
the boat were: Jules Galle, Jr. (bending 
over), Joe Trochesset (in cap), Herman 
Kelly, and Jules Galle, Sr. 





This picture of members of Louis 
Carron’s popular orchestra was made 
in the early 1930s. From left to right 
they are: Top row—Walter “Snow” 
Wentzell, Loren Bosarge, Walter 
Williams, and Eddie McDonnell. 
Seated—Vernon Williams, Louis 
Carron, and Oswald Bernich. 

The orchestra was organized in 1929 
while Louis Carron was in high school. 
Kenneth Harris played the piano; Loren 
Bosarge, the drums; Oswald Bernich, 
the trumpet; and Louis Carron, the 
saxaphone. At first they played for 
school dances and private parties. In 
the early 1930s, Wentzell and 
McDonnell joined the group. When 
Harris left to join the priesthood, he 
was replaced by Williams. As the 
demand for their services increased, 
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There are only a few men today who 
know how to build a wooden boat, 
because of the great demand for 
cheaper metal and fiberglass boats 
that can be made alike from one mold 
or set of patterns. Wooden boats are 
actually “custom made”, which 
accounts for their higher cost in today’s 
market. Tony Ragusin photo, from the 
Joe Scholtes collection 


other members were added, including 
Park Wilkes, Randall McDonnell, Fred 
Weiss, F. Bulber, Clarence Harder, 
Norbert Navarro, Al Pesor, Earl Blessey, 
Sidney Konz, and Woodie James. The 
orchestra played for most of the 
carnival balls and alternate nights 
during the summers at the dance 
pavilions of the White House and 
Buena Vista hotels. During the winters, 
they played dinner music at the 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel and at various 
nightclubs along the Coast. They also 
played for carnival balls at the Battle 
House Hotel in Mobile. The start of 
World War II brought an end to the 
orchestra and to an era of great music, 
played by fine musicians. Courtesy of 
Louis Carron 





Seated in the historic twenty-millionth 
Ford is Mayor John J. Kennedy in this 
1931 picture. Mr. Kennedy was an 
outstanding mayor who served for 
fifteen consecutive years, longer than 
any other Biloxi mayor. He resigned 
during his last term, in 1933, to become 
comptroller of customs at New Orleans. 


The twenty-millionth Ford, a Model 
A Town Sedan, left the assembly line of 
the Ford Motor Company’s Rouge 
plant on April 14, 1931. Henry Ford 
drove the automobile home, where it 
met the first Ford, produced in 1893, 
and the fifteen-millionth car, last of the 
Model Ts. One week later the famous 


car started on a countrywide tour, 
during which it visited each of the 
company’s branch territories. The 
twenty-millionth Ford was given a 
royal reception in every town visited, 
and its log book was filled with the 
name of governors, mayors and other 
important people as it continued its 


tour of the United States. At the end of 
the tour, it returned to Detroit to be 
housed in Greenfield Village at the 
Henry Ford Museum. Courtesy of Sarah 
Kennedy Bentz 















The coast guard air station, located at 
the eastern end of the Biloxi peninsula 
in the area known as Point Cadet, was 
in operation from 1934 until the end of 
World War II. To the left is the beautiful 
Administration Building that included 
living quarters and recreation rooms 
for pilots and mechanics on duty. The 
hangar to the far right housed six 
planes. Next to the hangar is the 
launching ramp. The small building in 
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the center is the radio shack. Sixty men 
were assigned to the station. After the 
war, when the coast guard operations 
were moved to Keesler Air Force Base, 
this property was taken over by the city 
as a recreational center and named 
Point Cadet Plaza. It is used in many 
ways, including: for a farmers’ market 
during the summer season, head- 
quarters for the annual Kiwanis Club 
Fishing Rodeo, for the annual Seafood 
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creatures with no food value. 

From left to right, the men in the 
picture are: Top row—Melvin Ness, 
Albert “Buster” Mallard, unknown, 
Frank Bowes. Bottom row—Dr. Riley 
Burnett; Willie Dale; John Beggs; 
unknown; Frank Corso; Frank Corso, 
Jr.; Mendum Dees; Mendum’s son, 
Buddy Dees; and unknown. Tony 
Ragusin photo, courtesy of John Welch 









Jamboree and Fais Do Do (Cajun for 
“street dance”) held the day before the 
Blessing of the Shrimp Fleet, for 
political rallies, as a travel.trailer 
meeting center, for Boy Scout 
Jamborees; and for other such 
activities. A swimming pool has been 
added on the grounds, which are 
located just north of the Biloxi-Ocean 
Springs Bridge. Tony Ragusin photo, 
courtesy of John Welch 








In this 1936 shot, a large coast guard 
seaplane returns to the station, 

bringing a sick seaman from a freighter 
many miles out in the Gulf. An 
ambulance is waiting to transport the 
man to the hospital. This service was 
provided to all ships. When a foreign 
seaman was brought in, 
communication became difficult, but 
because Biloxi citizens represented such 
a variety of nationalities, someone 
could usually be found to act as 
interpreter. Tony Ragusin photo, 
courtesy of John Welch 
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Present for the commissioning of the 
new coast guard air station at Biloxi in 
1934 were, from left to right: Lt. (jg.) 
Howard A. Morrison, pilot; Lt. (jg) 


John Harding, pilot; Lt. Walter 


Anderson, pilot and station 
commander; Biloxi Mavor John 
O’Keefe; Capt. William Wheeler, 
representing the coast guard district 
headquarters in Mobile; Comdr. R. R. 
Waesche, from coast guard 
headquarters, Washington D.C.; and 
Lt. Fred Vetterick, district 
communications officer. Captain 
Wheeler later became commander of 
the Eighth Coast Guard District at New 
Orleans, and Commander Waesche 
became admiral and wartime 
commandant of the coast guard. 
Behind the men is one of the Grumman 
seaplanes. Tony Ragusin photo, cour- 
tesy of Commander Howard A. 
Morrison, Ret. 
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Taken in Washington, D.C., this circa 
1938 picture shows Walter “Skeet” 
Hunt doing the things he always did 
best—extolling the advantages and 
virtues of his beloved Mississippi Gulf 
Coast. Here he displays two very large 
redfish, just arrived from Biloxi, which 
he later cooked for some fortunate V.LP. 
On the left is Sen. Pat Harrison of 
Mississippi, and on the right is Vice 
President Garner. 

Skeet, one of Biloxi’s greatest 
boosters, was born in 1887 into a 
family that had been part of Biloxi 
since the 1700s. He was educated in the 
parochial schools, and as a lad worked 
for Grant’s Drug Store. At the age of 
twenty-one, Skeet started his public 
career when he helped organize Biloxi’s 
first Mardi Gras parade in 1908. With 
one or two exceptions, he led the 
carnival parade every year a parade 
was held throughout his lifetime. 

In 1912, Skeet was elected alderman, 
and in 1918, when Biloxi adopted the 
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commission form of government, he 
was elected councilman. He was the 
leading man in many stage plays at the 
Dukate Theatre, and a popular end 
man at the annual minstrel shows. In 
1923, he was persuaded to help 
promote the Isle of Caprice, which he 
did successfully until the island 
washed away in 1931. In 1932, he was 
appointed by Sen. Pat Harrison as 
liaison between the Senate and the 
White House. By 1936 he was promoted 
to chief of the Capitol Police. During his 
many years in Washington, he worked 
his culinary art on friends and 
officials, serving them seafood fresh 
from the Gulf Coast. Illness forced him 
to resign and return to Biloxi, but he 
improved so much he opened a seafood 
restaurant for a time. With health 
regained, he once again became Biloxi’s 
“ambassador to Washington.” Under 
the patronage of Sen. James Eastland, 
Skeet became the liaison between the 
secretary and the sergeant-at-arms of 
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the Senate, but he always returned to 
Biloxi for the carnival season. 

Few people realize that Skeet was 
partially responsible for bringing 
Keesler Air Force Base to Biloxi. When 
he heard some of the top army officers 
talking about the need for an airfield in 
the South, where weather would permit 
year-round training of recruits, he 
immediately told them of the 
advantages Biloxi had to offer. When 
they decided to look over this area, he 
called Mayor Louis Braun and Tony 
Ragusin, manager of the Biloxi 
Chamber of Commerce, to alert them to 
the opportunity. The rest is history. 

Poor health finally forced Skeet to 
retire, and he died in 1961 at the age of 
seventy-three. He is remembered every 
year when the Mardi Gras parade rolls 
by, and who knows—perhaps his 
ghost is still there, leading the parade! 
Courtesy of Phyllis Hunt Graham 


Keesler Air Force Base 


During the depression years of the 1930s, it became 
evident to city officials and business leaders that Biloxi 
needed a source of year-round income if it was to 
continue to grow, for the seasonal businesses of seafood 
and tourist trade were sporadic and unpredictable. As 
war in Europe became inevitable, plans were made to 
increase the military air power of the United States, 
requiring air bases and trained men. A group of citizens, 
recognizing the economic impact a local air base would 
have, went to work to secure such a base for Biloxi. The 
deal was made early in 1941, and Biloxi turned over its 
golf course, ball park, municipal airport, and naval 
reserve park—as well as a number of private homes and 
lands—to the government. 

Shortages of vital building materials delayed construc- 
tion, but when the United States entered World War II on 
December 8, 1941, most of the men had been moved 
from their tents and makeshift huts into two-story 
barracks. The base was known as Air Corps Station No. 8, 
Aviation Mechanics School, but was later given the 
official name of Keesler Field. Keesler’s first job was 


training aircraft mechanics, then basic training was 
added. By the time the war ended, 142,000 aircraft 
mechanics and 336,000 recruits had been trained there. 








In 1947 Keesler became the electronic training center 
for the air force. Today, modern buildings give the base 
the look of 'a university campus, in sharp contrast to the 
hurriedly constructed buildings of World War II days. The 
modern facilities and equipment represent a multi- 
million dollar investment. The base is in a constant state 
of transition as it seeks excellence in four main areas: 
technical training, medical care, flying operations, and 
support. Its primary mission has always been training. 

Students come to Keesler fresh from basic military 
training and are entered into a variety of courses, 
primarily in electronics specialities. Avionics, radio and 
radar systems maintenance, communications-electronics, 
air traffic control, and computer systems programming 
and maintenance are but a few of the courses taught at 
Keesler. Courses for officers and enlisted men of the air 
force, other service branches, and foreign countries range 
from basic principles of electronics to the most advanced 
space technologies. In addition to resident training 
programs, the school provides traveling teams made up 
of instructors who range worldwide, assisting various 
commands with their programs. 

The best in medical care is provided at the United 
States Air Force Medical Center, and patients are flown in 


Army and civilian officials were 
present in 1940 when the 
announcement was made that Keesler 
Field would be located in Biloxi. From 
left to right are: Top row—Capt. L. O. 
Rvan; City Attorney G. B. Cousins, Jr.; 
Maj. William P. Sloan; and Maj. Robert 
G. York. Bottom row—City 
Commissioner F. A. Tucei; Capt. M. C. 
Young; Dr. Riley Burnett, president of 
the Biloxi Chamber of Commerce; Brig. 
Gen. Rush B. Lincoln; Mayor Louis 
Braun; and City Commissioner John A. 
Swanzyp. Tony Ragusin photo, courtesy 
of Keesler Air Force Base Historian Dale 
Titler 
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for care not available at other bases. Keesler also has 
three units with flying missions. Two units fly the 
familiar hurricane-hunting missions, tracking storms 
and relaying weather information to the National 
Hurricane Center in Miami. The third unit’s mission is to 
provide command and control of tactical air operations 
in forward battle areas. All these units fly a version of the 
C-130 Hercules, a four-engine prop-jet. 

Keesler graduates about 25,000 students each year. 
With its military and civilian payrolls, retirees’ payroll, 
local purchases of supplies and contracts for base 
construction and repairs and other services, Keesler 
pours about $300,000,000 or more annually into the local 
economy. 

It would be a mistake to think that Keesler’s only 


Four men occupied each of these large 
tents, the major shelters at Keesler Field 
in the latter part of 1941. This area of 
great live oak trees draped with 
Spanish Moss was once Biloxi’s Boy 
Scout Camp, a part of the Naval 
Reserve Park. Courtesy of Keesler Air 
Force Base Historian Dale Titler 
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impact on Biloxi is financial. The air force personnel and 
their families bring new life into our local organizations. 
They give their time, their talents, and their financial 
support to our churches, Girl and Boy Scouts, civic 
organizations, P.T.A. and social clubs. Their children 
bring a new dimension to the classrooms as they tell of 
the places they have lived around the world. Job opportun- 
ities are opened for our citizens who make careers in civil 
service. We are proud of Keesler and the fine record it has 
made; but most of all, we are happy to call these people 
our friends and neighbors. It has been an added bonus 
that so many retired military people decide to make the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast their home. To them we say, “You 
couldn’t have chosen a better place—we’re glad to share 
it with y'all.” 
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You will find many of the pictures in 
this book credited to Tony Ragusin, 
who did a wonderful job of recording 
Biloxi and Gulf Coast history with his 
camera from the 1920s into the 1960s. 

A native Biloxian, Tony was born in H 

é E 
1902. He had finished seven and a half | 
years of school when his father died | 
and he had to go to work. He was first | 
a paperboy and then reporter, and in 
1922 he was chosen as permanent 
secretary of the Biloxi Chamber of 
Commerce. It was a good choice, for in 
all his writing and photography his 
purpose was always to promote and 
advertise the Mississippi Gulf Coast in 
general and Biloxi in particular. Tony’s 
articles and pictures appeared in 
papers and magazines throughout the 
country, some as prestigious as the 
magazine of the American Museum of 
Natural History, and the National 
Geographic. 

Tony is proud of his vears in the 
service. He was commissioned a reserve 
lieutenant in 1937, and when Keesler 
Field was activated he was assigned as 
intelligence officer and public relations 
officer. This picture was taken in 1942, 
the year Tony and his small staff put 
together a one-page insert to the Daily 
Herald that became the Keesler News. 
Throughout the war, Tony served all 
over the world but his favorite job was ) 
being on the staff of Admiral Nimitz, 
chief of naval operations for the Pacific. 
During the Korean War he returned to 
the service and was stationed in 
Florence, Italy, working with 
Intelligence Operations, Allied Air 
Forces, in southern Europe. | 

Although Tony is proud of his service | 
record and the part he played in 
helping to bring Keesler Field to Biloxi, 
he is best known for his work with the 
chamber of commerce, from which he 
retired in 1967. But he left a legacy of it 
pictures for us to enjoy as we reminisce 
about Biloxi and the “good old days.” | 
Courtesy of Tony Ragusin 











At Keesler Field, long lines at mess call 
were a common sight soon after the 
activation of the station. Makeshift 
dining facilities were used to serve the 
heavy influx of basic trainees and 
student mechanics. Courtesy of Keesler 
Air Force Base Historian Dale Titler 
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The first mess cooking facilities at 
Keesler Field were outdoor brick grills 
constructed along the south shore of 
Back Bay, near the tent area in what 
had been the Naval Reserve Park. Until 
the field’s mess halls were ready for use, 
every day was barbeque day! Courtesy 
of Keesler Air Force Base Historian Dale 
Titler 


Many important officials visited 
Keesler Field, but the most momentous 
visit was in 1943, when U. S. Army 
Chief of Staff Gen. George C. Marshall, 
British Foreign Secty. Anthony Eden, 
and Field Marshall Sir John Dill 
inspected training at Keesler. Maj. Gen. 
Jacob E. Fickel, Commander of Third 
District Army Air Force, Technical 
Training Command; and Robert E. M. 
Goolrich, Keesler Commander were on 
hand to greet them. In this picture 
George Marshall is fourth from the left, 
Anthony Eden is wearing the suit, and 
Robert Goolrich is at right. Courtesy of 
Keesler Air Force Base Historian Dale 
Titler 


The officers’ barracks at Keesler Field 
are shown in a late 1940s postcard. 
Courtesy of Glenn Hennig 








This photo shows one of four navy tugs 
built at Westergard Boat Works during 
World War II. These vard tugs were also 
designed to be used for fire fighting in 
the invasion fleet. Spencer Beebe photo, 
courtesy of the U.S. Navy 
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When the United States became 
involved in World War II, many of these 
men left their own businesses to join the 
war effort. In the Westergard Boat 
Works they worked long hours to turn 
out the boats needed by the navy, 
including minesweepers, submarine 
chasers, tugs, oil transport barges and 
life rafts. Biloxi’s expert boatbuilders 
made the shipyard a successful 
operation. Four of the men responsible 
for the Westergard operation are seated 
to the right of the steel beam, on the 
bottom row. From left to right are: Bill 
Hubbell; Tom Pringle; W. P. Kennedy, 
Jr.3 and W. P. Kennedy, Sr. The man 
standing by the steel beam on the far 
left is Zona Carter, naval architect. 
Spencer Beebe photo, courtesy of the U. 
S. Navy 
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These four life rafts were among the 
many built for the merchant marine at 
Westergard Boat Works during World 
War II. Standing by the truck, from left 
to right, are: Walter Dye, Peter Eskald, 
Louis Tremmel and Joe Scholtes. 
Spencer Beebe photo, courtesy of the U. 
S. Navy 








Scholtes Steel Works was a 
subcontractor for the fabrication of 
steel tanks, bulkheads, engine 
foundations, smokestacks, masts, and 
other steel parts needed by the boats 
built at Westergard Boat Works during 
World War II. The crew members shown 
are, from left to right: Lee Morris, 
George Gartrell, Henry Patterson, Joe 
Scholtes, Ivan McCreedy and, second 
from the right end, John Poulos. The 
others are unknown. Spencer Beebe 
photo, courtesy of the U. S. Navy 


After the war ended and a more 
normal routine was established, dress 
parades were held on the flight line at 
Keesler Air Force Base. World War II 
aircraft are seen in the background. 
Courtesy of Keesler Air Force Base 
Historian Dale Titler 
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Each year, thousands of visitors flock 
to Keesler Air Force Base for the annual 
open house. There are many interesting 
exhibits pertaining to the training 
offered at Keesler, and personnel are 
available to answer questions. A variety 
of air force planes are brought in for 
the public to view and examine. In the 
background are a row of classroom 
buildings, and to the far right is one of 
the large hangars. This picture was 
made in the 1950s. Courtesy of Keesler 
Air Force Base Historian Dale Titler 


In the years following World War II, 
many foreign students came to Keesler 
Air Force Base for training. The Girl 
Scouts of Troop Number Twelve decided 
to invite foreign students for a 
Christmas party, and instead of 
exchanging gifts they baked cookies for 
their visitors. 

Arrangements were made through 
the Public Relations Office at Keesler, 
which cooperated by picking very 
handsome young men who could speak 
English quite well. This picture, taken 





in 1951 at the home of the Scout leader, 
shows the girls with the two young 
Frenchmen they entertained that year. 
They all enjoyed a question-and- 
answer session before refreshments 
were served. Present for the party were, 
from left to right: Top row—Linda 
Grant, Kathleen Scholtes, a French 





student, Assistant Leader Flo Scholtes, 
a French student, Anna Scruggs, and 
Carolyn Case. Bottom row—Geraldine 
Godchaux, Peggy Gorenflo, Terry 
Gautier, Caroline Chapman, Anita 
Bond, Kay Rosenblum, and Kay 
Brodnax. Courtesy of Mrs. Joe Scholtes 
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Seated on their thrones are the king 
and queen of the 1953 Mardi Gras 
celebration. The king is Ed Bargq, Jr. and 
the queen is Bessie Marie Corso. Pages 
and train bearers to the queen are, left 
to right: Fave Murphee, Martha Hunt, 
Jeanie Rosenblum, and Mary Ann 
Gillis. Pages to the king are Harry 
Laughran; John Wesley Compton; and 
little Barry Barq, the King’s grandson. 
Martha Hunt’s grandfather, Skeet 
Hunt, helped organize the first Mardi 
Gras parade in Biloxi in 1908, and the 
Hunt family continued to work with 
the carnival organization in the years 
that followed. When Skeet went to 
Washington, D.C., his son 
Kenner,known as “voung Skeet”, 
continued the family tradition. 
Following Kenner’s death, his widow, 
Ruth Hull Hunt, worked in the Mardi 
Gras Association office until her recent 
retirement. Courtesy of Phyllis 
Hunt Graham 


This queen’s float in the 1967 Mardi 
Gras parade in Biloxi is a fine ecample 
of the real art work that goes into 
creating these floats. The queen was 
Lydia Mary Salloum of Gulfport. The 
afternoon parade had nine bands and 
ten floats, and the night parade had 
thirteen bands and fifteen floats. Young 
men carried bars along the sides of the 
floats for the safety of children who 
otherwise might have gotten too close 
to the floats as they rushed up to catch 
the “throws” that were part of the 
celebration—such things as doubloons, 
candy, beads, and other trinkets. 

In French, Mardi means “Tuesday”, 
and gras means “fat part”, thus Mardi 
Gras was Fat Tuesday, also called 
Shrove Tuesday. The celebration goes 
back to early pagan rites of spring, and 
was taken over by the early Catholics 
for the day before the Lenten season, 
with its weeks of fasting before Easter. 
In France, mummery was added to the 
feasting, with masking and merry 
making—a letting-go of all inhibitions 
before taking on the somber penitence 
of Lent. The Mississippi Gulf Coast 
inherited the French tendency for fun 
and frivolity. The first real Mardi Gras 
celebration in Biloxi was in 1908 with 
seventeen floats and a few bands, 
lighted by 150 flambeaux carriers. It 
was a great success, and Mardi Gras 
has been celebrated in some form every 
year since. Joe Scholtes photo 


Four years before she was crowned 
Mississippv’s first Miss America in 
1959, Mary Ann Mobley visited Biloxi 
as Mississippi’s Travel Queen. She was 
a guest at the 1955 Shrimp Festival 
Coronation Ball when eighteen-vear- 
old Catherine Ann Baricev was 








crowned queen. Another guest was 
Emily Hall, the state’s Miss Hospitality. 
From left to right in this photo are: 
Mary Ann Mobley; Catherine Ann 
Baricev; Emily Hall; and Patsy Ann 
Thornton, first alternate. Courtesy of 
Chauncey Hinman 





This is the 1957 Blessing of the Shrimp 
Fleet in Biloxi. After the end of World 
War II, the number of fishing boats in 
the Biloxi area had increased to such 
an extent that it was decided to have 
the boats form a long line in the Biloxi 
Channel each year and parade past a 
boat where several priests, aided by 
altar boys, could bestow a blessing on 
each boat as it passed. The boats were 
always cleaned and painted for the 
ceremony, and many were gaily 
decorated. Prizes were awarded to the 
boats judged best decorated according 
to theme, beauty, and originality. 
Courtesy of Gene Reil 
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This is Howard Avenue and Lameuse 
Street, in 1960. The wooden buildings 
had been replaced by brick, and new 
facades had been added to the older 
brick buildings. The streetcar tracks 
were removed in the early 1930s when 
buses took over public transportation. 
This made more room in the busy 
streets for the increasing number of 





Following the devastation caused by 
Hurricane Camille in 1969, thousands 
of voung airmen from Keesler Air Force 
Base volunteered their time and energy 
to clean up the mess. Here the group is 
cleaning up Main Street between Water 
Street and the beach where the tidal 
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automobiles. By 1924 the People’s Bank 
outgrew its first location and moved to 
the southeast corner, which is still the 
location of their main office and 
banking facility. Ellzey’s Hardware 
Store eventually took over the bank’s 
former location, and its sign can be seen 
just below the tower windows. Joe 
Scholtes photo 


surge left a pile of debris that clogged 
the roadway. Gulf Coast citizens were 
very grateful for the assistance at a 
time when it was badly needed. 
Courtesy of Keesler Air Force Base 
Historian Dale Titler 


From 1947 until 1966, Joseph P. 
Roberts of Biloxi handled the draw on 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
bridge that crosses Biloxi Bay. Roberts 
rode from Lameuse Street to the bridge 
tender’s shanty on the bridge span and 
back on the three-wheeled, hand- 
operated velocipede shown above. 
When Roberts retired in 1966 at the age 
of sixty-five, he had more than forty- 
six years in railroad work. He started 
as a laborer in 1920 at Ocean Springs, 
but was soon promoted to locomotive 
crane and pile driver operator. In all his 
years as a bridge tender, his only bad 
moments came on New Year’s Day in 
1964 after a big snow. Going out on the 
bridge that day was easy, as it was 
slightly down grade. But coming back 
with ice on the rails, the wheels of the 
velocipede just slid and wouldn’t hold, 
so he had to get off and push. With 
trains running at fairly frequent 
intervals, taking too much time could 
have been dangerous, but he finally 
made it back to land. 

After Joe retired, he hired on as first 
mate on the Sailfish, a sightseeing boat 
operated by Joe Scholtes, and he has 
continued in that capacity with the 
two owners who have operated the 
tourist attraction since Scholtes sold it 
in 1973. During the fishing 
demonstrations, Roberts handles the 
trawl and then describes the catch to 
the tourists. Joe is a congenial, friendly 
man and is very popular with the 
visitors, a real asset to a tourist- 
oriented town like Biloxi. Courtesy of 


Joe Roberts 


Luke Melton, winner of the 1968 
Kiwanis Club Fishing Rodeo in Biloxi 
proudly shows his prize catch, a large 
cobia, known locally as a “lemon fish.” 
For years this picture was the 
hallmark of the Biloxi Chamber of 
Commerce advertisements, appearing 
in many magazines and newspapers. 
Joe Scholtes photo 

















Music is the universal language, and 
serenading has always been a part of 
Biloxi’s heritage. As you can see in the 
background of our picture, it is enjoved 
by young and old alike. This picture 
was taken on the dock in Biloxi’s small 
craft harbor in the summer of 1969. 
Every afternoon crowds gathered at the 
dock to see the charter boats come in 
and to watch them hang their catches 
on racks for picture-taking and public 
display. 

These men enlivened many of those 
afternoons with their impromptu 
serenades. Pictured here are: Al Meyers 
with the comb, Peter Lepre with the 
fiddle, Robby Tiblier with the guitar, 
and on the right, just enjoying the 
music, is retired fireman Bill Kornman. 

Peter Lepre was known as “Fiddlin’ 
Pete” or the “Fiddlin’ Cajun.” He never 
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had a formal music lesson. His father, 
who came from a musical family in 
Palermo, Italy, bought a used violin for 
fifty cents and gave it to Pete for 
Christmas when Pete was seven years 
old. His father played the violin, and 
soon young Pete was playing along 
with him. As he grew older, he was 
always in demand at any gathering: 
Pete worked for a time as a bridge 
tender and did some work for the 
county, but most of his life was spent as 
a farmer and a fisherman. 

The dock where the picture was 
taken was destroyed in the 1969 
hurricane, and when the new concrete 
harbor replaced it, there were no more 
displays of fish catches or impromptu 
serenades. Those times had truly “gone 
with the wind.” Joe Scholtes photo 


Men throwin g cast nets to catch 
mullet are a common sight around the 
Gulf Coast. There is a skill to throwing 
the net so it makes a perfect circle to 
cover as large an area as possible. In 
these 1960s pictures, we see Laz Quave 
as he prepares the net, throws the 
circle, and inspects the catch after 
hauling it in. 

Laz, a Biloxi native, was born in 
1910 and grew up at Point Cadet. His 
father died while Laz was still a young 
lad, and he worked at odd jobs around 
the seafood canneries to help his 
mother. When he was eleven years old, 
being big for his age, he started 
working on the fishing boats. Laz 
started throwing a braille net, and was 
soon able to throw the larger, heavier 
cast nets. At the age of seventeen he 
Joined the coast guard and served for 
two years, followed by a year in the 
merchant marine. In 1930 he returned 
to Biloxi and again became a 
fisherman. Laz, with the help of his 
half brother Roy Rosalis, built a fishing 
boat, the Oscar Jordan. It was the start 
of their fleet of boats owned 
individually and in partnership. 

Laz Quave’s life in public service 
began in 1940 and spanned a period of 
thirty years of elective offices. During 
that time he served as sheriff-s deputy; 
Biloxi’s chief of police under Mayor 
Chester Delacruz; county sheriff for one 
term; mayor of Biloxi for two terms; 
county supervisor for ten years; 
chairman of the Biloxi Housing 
Authority; and advisor to the mayor 
for the police and fire departments. In 
1981, he was elected councilman for his 
district, under the new form of city 
government. 

During his years as county 
supervisor, with the help of many 
friends, Laz caught, cleaned, and 
cooked mullet for churches, charitable 
organizations, city functions, civic 
clubs, Gulfport civic groups, county 
employee parties and once each month 
for the Biloxi Veteran’s Hospital—all 
for free! There were many men who 
help Laz in this project: Ralph Lechner, 
Lawrence Desporte, “Cotton” Bosarge, 
Arlan Robinson, Wilfred Ross, Alfred 
Demoran, Johnny Storz, George 
Rossetti, Douglas Thompson and Tony 
Roberts, to name some of the most 
consistent helpers. It was a service 
greatly appreciated by those who 
received its benefits. Courtesy of Laz 
Quave 
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This is the bell tower of the Church of 
the Redeemer, all that remained of the 
church that had been in use for 
seventy-eight years before its 
destruction in the 1969 hurricane. 

The building in the background was 
the parish house, showing damage but 
in good condition. Workmen placed 
beams under the structure and shored 
up the foundation. Crews of young men 
from Keesler Air Force Base cleaned the 
building, scraped up the mud, and 
cleared away some of the debris. This 
building was actually the First 
Episcopal Church built in 1874 at the 
corner of Howard Avenue and Nixon 
Street. It was moved to this location 
after the Howards donated the 
property to the parish and was used as 
a parish house from 1892 to 1970, 
when it was repaired and reconsecrated 
as a church. 

After the hurricane, dedicated 
church members and friends searched 
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through the mud and rubble, collecting 
pieces of glass from the stained glass 
windows that had been imported from 
Germany and placed in the church by 
the Jefferson Davis family. Mrs. Everette 
Pease, Ocean Springs artist, became 
interested in the project and enlisted the 
aid of Dr. Paul Dufour, Louisiana State 
University professor. He and some of 
his art students donated their time, 
talent and skills to make a large double 
“Window of Hope” from the salvaged 
pieces, since installed in the bell tower 
in the spot where the doors once opened 
into the church. A garden now 
surrounds the tower. Mrs. Pease, a 
native of Germany who suffered 
through the destruction of World War 
II, said she hopes people who endure 
such destruction will be inspired to 
“pick up the little pieces and make 
something beautiful.” Joe Scholtes 
photo 





Pierre Pradat and his wife, both 

natives of France, bought this land in 

1832. As did all Biloxi property at that | 
time, the lot extended from the front 
beach across the peninsula between | 
parallel lines to Back Bay. The Pradats 
had eight children. One daughter, 
Matilda Clara, was the second wife of 
Cristoval S. Toledano. As a gift for her, | 
he had this manor house, the Tullis- | 
Toledano House, constructed in 1854. It | 
is believed that Jean Pradat, half- 

brother of Pierre, designed the house. A | 
French artist was brought in to 
decorate the walls of the first-floor 
reception hall, but time and humidity 
destroyed the murals. Brick for the 
buildings was made by slaves with clay 
ferried from Back Bay. In the early 
days strong shutters and iron bars 
protected the house against occasional 
attacks of marauding Indians. A short 
distance behind the main house is a 
two-story building that housed the 
kitchen and dining room on the ground 
floor and the servants’ quarters above. 
This followed the custom of keeping the 
heat and fire hazard away from the 
manor house. 

The property changed hands several 
times and was sold in 1907 to the 
Philbrick family. At that time there 
was no electricity or gas in the house. 
The Philbricks added a dining room 
and kitchen to the main house and 
installed hardwood floors to replace 
the original brick. In 1939, Garner 
Tullis of New Orleans bought the 
property as a summer home for his 
family. The only renovation they made 
was the rebuilding of the walls with 
cement plaster. Mr. Tullis died in 1966, 
the year this picture was taken, and 
after the 1969 hurricane badly damaged 
the house, it was left vacant until 
purchased by the city in 1975. The 
house, now restored and refurnished, is 
a tourist attraction and a romantic 
setting for weddings, receptions, private 
parties, and city function. Joe Scholtes 
photo 
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A recent aerial view of Keesler Air Force 
Base, looking north-northeast, shows 
the Triangle area on the right with 
modern barracks that resemble college 
dormitories. The old east-west runway 
was Closed in 1959, and the west end 
was covered with housing for officers 
and used as part of the grounds of 
Keesler’s golf club. North of that 
runway are the large hangars, with big 
“storm tracker” planes on the flight 
line. The large white buildling in the 
background is Keesler Hospital, and 
Just above that is the new, four-lane 
bridge to North Biloxi. From the Joe 
Scholtes collection 


The view’s from the top of the Biloxi 
lighthouse, looking east, as it appears 
today. As one can see, the beach was 
extended considerably to make 
Highway 90 four-laned, so that it now 
passes on either side of the lighthouse. 
The tall white building on the left is the 
Gulf Towers apartment building. The 
big building that appears to be directly 
over the far end of the highway is the 
tallest building in town, with thirteen 
stories. It is the Santa Maria Retirement 
Apartments building, operated for the 
government by the Catholic Charities 
and reserved for able-bodied elderly 
people of moderate income. The 
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building at the far right is a new six- 
story condominium located next to the 
new Fishermen’s Harbor. Next to it in 
the picture is the Gulf National 
Insurance Company building; and the 
long building just above the crosswalk 
is the Buena Vista Motel. 

The sand beach seen here is part of 
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twenty-eight miles of man-made sand 
beach, pumped up by dredge to help 
protect the seawall and highway from 
erosion caused by storms. Joe Scholtes 
photo 


This is Howard Avenue and Lameuse 
Street, as it looks today, after urban 
renewal made it a pedestrian mall. 
After the Edgewater Shopping Mall 
opened in the western section of Biloxi 
in the fall of 1963, stores moved one by 
one to the newer and more inviting 
location and Howard Avenue went into 
a decline. In 1969 the great damage 
done to the central beach business 
section by Hurricane Camille caused 
even greater deterioration. Urban 
renewal seemed to be the only answer, 
and most of the early 1970s saw 
Howard Avenue being torn up and 
rebuilt. Since it was completed, progress 
has been slow. There are more business 
offices than stores now, but it is hoped 
that soon every building will be 
occupied again. Joe Scholtes photo 
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Gulfport’s harbor, built by Capt. J.T. 

! Jones, cost $1.5 million but he only 
received $150,000 when he turned it 
over to the U. S. Government in 1907. 
When it was completed and ready to 
use in 1901, Captain Jones paid the 
captain of the ship Trojan, out of 
Genoa, Italy, a thousand dollars and a 
guarantee against damages to enter the 
new, untried harbor. The big ship 
moved in safely, and from then on, 
Gulfport was a seaport. The scene 
shown here is froma 1907 postcard. 
Courtesy of Jacinto Baltar 





















































Considered a young upstart by her more aged sisters, 
Gulfport grew so rapidly during the early part of the 
1900s that by mid-century she had absorbed two of the 
older settlements on her eastern border, Handsboro and 
Mississippi City. 

Two Civil War veterans, one a Southerner and one a 
Yankee, shared the same vision—the port on the Gulf that 
would become the city of Gulfport in 1887. Although 
desperately poor after the war, Mississippi possessed 
great wealth in its pine forests. Getting that timber to 
market was a problem. At first, rafts were floated down 
the rivers, then hauled to Ship Island for loading on ships 
that could come no closer to shore because of the shallow 
water. 

What was needed was a railroad through the state to 
the Gulf'and a deep water harbor. Confederate Capt. W. 


H. Hardy started the job and completed twenty miles of 


the Gulf and Ship Island Line (now part of the Illinois 
Central System) but ran out of money. In the 1890s 





In 1903, when the seat of county 
government was transferred from 
Mississippi City to Gulfport, the 
Harrison County courthouse was built 
at a cost of $50,000. The dome 
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collapsed when the building was 
partially destroyed by fire in 1916, and 
it was rebuilt without the dome. In 
1926 another floor and two wings were 
added. After the structure was again 





Yankee Capt. Joseph T. Jones, an oil millionaire from 
Pennsylvania, took over. He finished the job in 1902. The 
railroad was completed and the harbor dredged at his 
own expense. 

By February of 1905, there were thirty-six steamers and 
sailing vessels awaiting their cargos of lumber in the 
loading basin. By 1911 Gulfport was shipping more 
yellow pine than any other port in the world. With the 
most important job completed, Captain Jones went on to 
build a union station, a large office building, a bank 
building, and the finest hotel in the Deep South. His one 
requirement was that Gulfport be made the county seat. 

Mississippi City had held that honor for sixty-two 
years, but was forced to give it up. In 1903, the youngest 
city on the coast became the county seat of government— 
and still is. The boom continued until the forests were 
depleted in the late 1920s, but the town continued to 
grow as it became the business center of the Gulf Coast. 


badly damaged by fire in 1975, a new 
courthouse was built in 1977 on 
Twenty-third Avenue at Eighteenth 
Street. The old building was razed. 
From the Joe Scholtes collection 








The Great Southern Hotel was the 
largest, most elegant hotel on the Gulf 
Coast when it was built in Gulfport in 
1903. Capt. J. T. Jones, who built it, used 
it as a summer home for his family. 
This view of the north side of the 
building shows the well-kept lawn, the 
many shade trees, and the fine clay 
tennis court. In the distance ships are 
entering the harbor. The hotel fronted 
on the beach, overlooking the harbor 
area. The building was demolished in 
the early 1950s, after the contents were 
sold at auction. It was replaced by a 
group of retail stores. Courtesy of Glenn 
Hennig 


The Pavilion, located on a long pier, 
was a popular place in the early 1900s. 
The Pavilion featured dancing and 
public events, and was the home of 
Gulfport’s first yacht club, organized in 
1903 with Capt. Joseph T. Jones as it 
first commodore. Here passengers 
board electric cars at the Pavilion. 
Courtesy of Glenn Hennig 
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Two different types of sailing ships are sailing ships, and by the 1920s, sailing 
shown arriving in Gulfport’s harbor ships were very rarely seen. Courtesy o 
about 1906. As the years passed, Glenn Hennig 

steamships gradually replaced the 
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i The Gulfport Elks Club was chartered In addition to the Elks Club, there During the term of Mayor Henry D. 
| in 1905, and this was their first were a number of fraternal Moore, Gulfport’s city hall was 
ii clubhouse. In 1909 they started an organizations in Gulfport in 1908, constructed in 1905 at a cost of 
annual tradition of preparing baskets including the Masons, Odd Fellows, $21,000. A brick and concrete structure, 
of food for the needy at Christmas, in Knights of Pythias, Beavers, Eagles, it has recently undergone complete 
addition to their other charitable and Woodmen of the World. Women renovations and is still serving the city 
work. During World War I, when the could join the Woodmen’s Circle, in the same capacity. From the Joe 
clubhouse was located on Fourteenth Eastern Star,and the Hoo-Hoos. Most of Scholtes collection 
Street, the Elks turned their building these groups held weekly meetings. 
over to the U. S. Government to use as Courtesy of Glenn Hennig 


headquarters for recruiting. 
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When this building was constructed on 
Twenty-seventh Avenue in 1903, it was 
the first three-story brick building in 
Gulfport. In this building, Mr. Finley B. 
Hewes engaged in the grocery and 
hardware business for about twenty 
years. 

Mr. Hewes was born in Pass 
Christian in 1872 and moved to 
Gulfport in 1896. He served in the 
Spanish-American War, and after the 
war returned to his business. Much of 
the city was swampland, and he had 
to put down pine trees to make a road 
to haul his freight from the depot. In 
1919 he was appointed postmaster, a 
position he held for many years. From 
the 1908 booklet, Gulfport—Gateway 
to Panama, courtesy of Chester and 
Vivian Wilcox 


This is the powerhouse of the Gulfport 
and Mississippi Coast Traction 
Company, organized in 1906 by Capt. 
J. T. Jones to aid in Gulfport’s 
development. Eventually the small 
power plants in the coast cities were 
organized into one large company, 
with headquarters at Gulfport. In 1925 
the Mississippi Power Company took 
over, and in the years that followed it 
brought electric power to all the cities, 
towns, and rural areas in southern 
Mississippl. 

For more than fifty years the tall 
brick smokestack shown here stood as 
a landmark to sailors. A familiar sight 
to all passing along Highway 90, the 
plant was located on the beach, north 
of the harbor area. When the large 
electric generating plant north of 
Gulfport was made operational in 1957 
this older plant was no longer needed, 
and in 1967 it was replaced by a 
modern seven-story office building: 

Hurricanes always create 
tremendous problems for the power 
systems, and extra crews are always 
sent in immediately to repair damage 
and restore service. We never realize just 
how much we depend on our electric 
power until it is out for a few days! 
From the 1908 booklet, Gulfport — 
Gateway to Panama, courtesy of 
Chester and Vivian Wilcox 
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This picture was taken in 1907, looking 
south on Twenty-sixth Avenue from the 
corner of Fourteenth Street, before the 
street was paved. In the background on 
the right is the large office building 
Captain Jones promised the citizens of 
Gulfport if they would make their city 
the county seat. Constructed in 1902, it 
was attractive and so well built that it 
is still in use today. 

While the building was under 
construction, the brick masons went on 
strike. Wages at that time were fifty 
cents an hours, ten hours a day, six 
days a week. The men demanded sixty 
cents an hour. 

In the background on the left is the 
north side of the Great Southern Hotel. 
The buildings on the right side of the 
street are still in use today, but those on 
the left side were replaced with brick 
and masonry structures. 

Gulfport streets are laid out in a 
systematic manner, and all are eighty 
feet wide. The main thoroughfare, 
Twenty-fifth Avenue, now Highway 49, 
is 200 feet wide. Avenues run north and 
south—streets, east and west. When 
they were constructed, they were quite a 
contrast to the narrow streets of the 
older cities along the coast. Many of 
Gulfport’s streets were paved with 
vitrified brick, all laid by hand from 
1908 to 1910. Courtesy of Glenn Hennig 
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These public schools were all built in 
Gulfport within the first ten years of 
the city’s incorporation. A total of 
$100,000 was spent on schoolhouses 
and equipment. The schools were 
heated by steam and had good 
gymnasiums and playgrounds. The 
first one built was the large Central 
School, shown in the middle of the 
picture; it was soon followed by the 
Ward schools. In addition to these five 
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buildings there was a public school for 
Negro children. The school term lasted 
nine months, and ten grades were 
taught. Years later, when Central 
School burned, it was replaced by 
Gulfport Junior High School. Now the 
new Harrison County courthouse is 
located at that site. From the 1908 
booklet, Gulfport—Gateway to 
Panama, courtesy of Chester and 
Vivian Wilcox 


This picture was taken lookin esouth 
toward the water on Twenty-first 
Avenue, in 1908. The cottages on the 
right were typical of the houses that 
rapidly filled Gulfport in the early 
1900s. The area on the left was the 
chautauqua grounds. The name 
“chautauqua” came from a town in 
southern New York state, located near 
Chautauqua Lake. It was the site of a 
summer adult education program that 
started in 1874. Later, summer 
educational and recreational 
assemblies were called chautauqua 
assemblies. During the 1920s, groups 
travelled about the country selling 
advance tickets for programs of five 
days and nights of varied 
presentations, including plays, 
musicals, art echibitions, readings 
from works of famous poets and 
authors, and other interesting and 
educational entertainment. In those 
days everyone looked forward as 
eagerly to the annual visit of the 
chautauqua as they did to the circus! 
As the movies increased in popularity, 
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attendance at these meetings dropped 
off, and the chautauqua assemblies 
finally ceased. 

The chautauqua grounds were taken 
over by the Gulfport Public School 
System, and the Gulfport Community 
House and the Gulfport high school 
and gymnasium were located on that 


By 1908, Gulfport had a population of 
about 7,500 people, and there were four 
hotels in addition to the Great 
Southern Hotel. This one, Alecander’s 
Hotel on Twenty-fifth Avenue, was one 
of the less prestigious houses. 

It is interesting to compare the three 
modes of transportation represented in 
the picture. The mule-drawn wagon 
was taking a large bale of cotton to the 
dock in the harbor. The electric trolley 
was an example of the most popular 
mode of transportation and the 
automobile was still a rare sight, but 
its numbers would increase rapidly as 
the years passed. From the 1908 
booklet, Gulfport—Gateway to 
Panama, courtesy of Chester and 
Vivian Wilcox 


The Gulfport Fire Department was 
listed as a city asset worth $6,458 in 
1908, so that probably included the fire 
station and the new fire wagon in our 
picture. Like most comparable 
departments of that period, there were 
a couple of full-time, paid firemen, but 
the rest were volunteers. From the 1908 
booklet, Gulfport—Gateway to 
Panama, courtesy of Chester and 
Vivian Wilcox 


property. That high school is now a 

Junior high school, and the Harrison 
County Library is located where the 
community house once stood. From the 
1908 booklet, Gulfport—Gateway to 
Panama, courtesy of Chester and 
Vivian Wilcox 
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- y / The Gulfport and Mississippi Coast 
> Traction Company operated the electric 
7 trolly line that eventually ran through 
the main streets of Gulfport and Biloxi 
and along the beach from Biloxi to 
Pass Christian, a distance of twenty- 
two miles. The line was completed 
along the waterfront in 1910, and 
although the tracks were badly 
damaged by several hurricanes, they 
were always quickly repaired. The 
service continued until the early 1930s, 
when buses took over public 
transportation. From the 1908 booklet, 
Gulfport—Gateway to Panama, 
courtesy of Chester and Vivian Wilcox 
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Every hard-working man looked 
forward to his moments of rest and 
good fellowship. Here we see an in- 
terior view of H. Edwards’ Pool Room 
and Refreshment Stand as it appeared 
in 1908. From the 1908 booklet, 
Gulfport—Gateway to Panama, 
courtesy of Chester and Vivian Wilcox 








Before selling its Gulfport store in 1982, 
the Jones Brothers Drug Company 
served the people of Gulfport for more 
than seventy years. The company still 
operates one store in Pass Christian. 
This is the soda fountain of the Jones 
Brothers Drug Company as it looked in 
1908. After the Gulf Coast Military 
Academy was established in 1912, this 
drugstore became a favorite meeting 
place and hangout when the cadets 
came into town on Saturday 
afternoons. From the 1908 booklet, 
Gulfport—Gateway to Panama, 
courtesy of Chester and Vivian Wilcox 
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During its early years, many bales of 
cotton were shipped out of Gulfport’s 
harbor. This picture us from a 1906 
postcard. Courtesy of Chester and 
Vivian Wilcox 


























Cotton bound for Liverpool, England is 
loaded aboard the British steamship 
Conway, the first vessel to take on 
cotton in Gulfport. The ship was 400 
feet long, and could carry 10,000 bales 
of cotton that came by train from 
inland Mississippi. The Conway also 
loaded 200 tons of cottonseed meal, 
1,000 barrels of cottonseed oil, and a 
quantity of naval stores, all products of 
Mississippi. From the 1908 booklet, 
Gulfport—Gateway to Panama, 
courtesy of Chester and Vivian Wilcox 


This 1910 photo shows the British 
steamer Ormiston, with an acre of 
cotton waiting to be loaded. The big 
steamship dwarfs the sailing vessels 
further down the dock. Courtesy of 
Chester and Vivian Wilcox 
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ersection of 14th and 25th Avenue. 


‘*The Busy Corner.” 


In this picture, taken about 1914, we 
see one of Gulfport’s busiest corners, 
Twenty-fifth Avenue (now Highway 49) 
looking south at the intersection of 
Fourteenth Street. The building on the 


far left is the eastern end of the Great 


Gulfport’s post office building, at the 
corner of Twenty-fifth Avenue and 
Thirteenth Street, was built in 1910 at a 
cost of $100,000. Its land was 
purchased for $25,000. The attractive 
two-story structure has a basement, 
and the exterior finish is of grey 
marble. When it was first opened, the 
post office occupied the first floor, and 
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Southern Hotel. Three forms of 
transportation are represented: electric 
trolley, horse and buggy, and 
automobile. From the Louisiana State 
Museum of New Orleans postcard 
collection, courtesy of Glenn Hennig 


Post Office. 





other govermental offices were on the 
second floor, which is now vacant and 
undergoing restoration. 

In 1902, post office receipts were 
$4,600; by 1907, they had increased to 
$25,000—a good indication of 
Gulfport’s rapid growth. From the Joe 
Scholtes collection 





During the first quarter of this century, 
there were sixty-three sawmill 

stops on the Gulf and Ship Island 
Railroad between Jackson, Mississippi 
and Gulfport. At many of the stops 
there were two or three sawmills. All 
the lumber from these mills came to 
Gulfport to be loaded on the ships that 
crowded the harbor, twenty-five to 
thirty vessels at a time, loading or 
waiting for a berth. 

The steamship agent hired the 
stevedores, or loading contractors, 
whose responsibility was to load the 
timber not only so every space would be 
effectively filled but so the load would 
not shift and cause the ship to list after 
she put to sea. Vessels loaded directly 
from lumber cars that ran out on the 
pier, as shown in this picture. On the 
other side of the ship, timber was 
loaded from barges. By 1911 Gulfport 
was shipping more yellow pine than 
any other port in the country. As the 
supply of hard pine ran out during the 
1920s, the shipments gradually 
decreased and ended in the 1930s. 
Courtesy of Glenn Hennig 
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The first eighteen-hole golf course on 
the Gulf Coast, was built on the beach 
between Biloxi and Gulfport (now 
within Gulfport’s city limits). Opened in 
1910 as the Mississippi Coast Country 
Club, it was later known as the Great 
Southern Golf Club, and is now the 
Broadwater Beach Sea Course. 

When President Woodrow Wilson 
spent Christmas vacation with his 
family at Pass Christian in 1913, he 
drove over with his friends every day to 
play golf on this course. This picture of 
Wilson (left) was taken during one of 
those visits. 

Actually, the first golf course on the 
coast was built in Biloxi in 1902, but is 
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was only a nine-hole course, covering 
1,941 yards on Keller’s Green. As stated 
in the Daily Herald at that time, “A 
well developed golf craze brings out 
both ladies and gentlemen, and they 
may be seen every afternoon, making 
curious gyrations with crooked sticks, 
while speaking a language known only 
to the initiated.” 

Now the Mississippi Gulf Coast has 
thirteen eighteen-hole courses from Bay 
Saint Louis to Pascagoula, and three 
par-three courses in the Biloxi-Gulfport 
area. To lure winter visitors, all the 
better hotels and motels offer bargain- 
rate package deals that include golfing. 
Courtesy of Emile F. Domning 








Robert G. Fowler was one of the first 
pilots to fly coast to coast. His machine 
was a Wright Brothers’ model and 
could travel sixty miles an hour. He 
started from the West Coast in 1911, 
and landed at any town that could 
raise a purse of $100 to persuade him 
to stop. He arrived on the Gulf Coast in 
January 1912, stopping first at Pass 
Christian. From there he went to Biloxi, 
after flying at 2,500 feet over Gulfport, 
where hundreds of people lined the 
streets to see the daring airman. 
Adverse weather conditions held him in 
Biloxi for five days, and Mayor 
Edward Glennan rang the fire bell 
about thirty minutes before Fowler was 
due to depart, so everyone could see the 
flight. Pascagoula was Fowler’s next 
stop after leaving Biloxi. 

The first plane to visit the Gulf Coast 
came to Gulfport for the second annual 
Gulf Coast Fair in the fall of 1911 to 
give flying exhibitions at the Harrison 
County fairgrounds. The first day, after 
the plane was assembled, it became 
water-soaked by heavy rain and was 
unable to fly. The second day, the pilot 
narrowly missed death when his 
biplane hit a light pole as he was rising 
for a flight. The plane landed on a 
fence, and the pilot fell beneath it, 
sustaining severe bruises. The flying 
exhibitions during the fair in 1912 were 
much more successful, and flights were 
made twice each day during the week 
of the fair. Courtesy of Sarah Kennedy 
Bentz 
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Saturday morning meant inspection at 
the United States Naval Training 
Station, East Beach, Gulfport, in 1917. 
The lovely buildings seen in the 


After the war ended, the naval station 
was converted into a Public Health 

Service hospital, and the first patients 
arrived in July 1921. It later became a 


Veteran’s Administration hospital. 
From the United States Naval Training 
Station publication, The Gadget, 
courtesy of Hilda Yelverton Love 


background are not the kind you 
would expect to see at a wartime 
training camp, and indeed, that was 
not what they were intended to be 
when they were built. In 1912, the 
Mississippi legislature approved the 
Mississippi Centennial Exposition to be 
held in Gulfport. Seven buildings were 
under construction when the United 
States entered World War I, and the 
land and buildings were sold to the 
United States government for $125,000, 
a third of their actual cost. The 
interiors of the buildings were outfitted 
to care for the thousands of navy men 
to be inducted and trained. One was 
used for administration, and another 
as a mess hall. The coliseum building 
served as gymnasium and auditorium 
and also housed the YMCA, canteen, 
commissary store, bakery, cobbler 
shop, and rigging loft. The other 
buildings served a variety of purposes. 
A swamp was filled and roads 
constructed. A parade ground was 
cleared, and a wharf built to dock the 
boats. Here the men trained in small 
boat handling, using oars and sails. 
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The motor pool at the naval training 
station was a fleet of Fords, Reos, 
Saxons, and an 1893 Cadillac. Here are 
some of the automobiles with their 
drivers, ready to carry yeomen and 
yveomanettes to and from town, to pick 
up freight at the railroad station, to 
bring other supplies from town, or to 
provide ambulance service. Courtesy of 
Hilda Yelverton Love 








A group of Red Cross nurses was ready 
to care for any sick sailors at the naval 
training station in Gulfport. A fully 
equipped naval hospital of twenty-four 
buildings was located on the eastern 
edge of the camp and was fully staffed. 
Courtesy of Hilda Yelverton Love 








Hilda Yelverton (Mrs. Ernest Love) was 
among this group of veomanettes 
stationed at the naval training station. 
A total of fourteen veomanettes 
replaced men in the executive office, the 
commandant’s and chaplain’s offices, 
and they also performed supply, 
commissary, canteen, and post office 
duties. Mrs. Love stated that the young 
ladies hated the white uniforms; they 
were so stiff with starch they stood out 
like boards—and if a girl had a nice 
figure, no one would know it! 

One item in the Gadget, written by 
Nona Roy Cox, stated, “No longer can 
a circular be sent out to the men of the 
navy’—now it must read, ‘to the 
women and men of the navy.’ Sounds 
revolutionary doesn’t it? And it is 
revolutionary—anything women enter 
becomes revolutionary, but somehow 
they get away with it.” Courtesy of 
Hilda Yelverton Love 
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new recruit lost both his clothes and 
his hair. He was issued a seabag; a 
hammock, two blankets, and a 
mattress. Then came a shower, and if 


This is a company street in the naval 
training station’s “detention camp”, 
where rookies spent their first three 
weeks in comparative quarantine. A 























Over 3,000 young men came to the 
United States Naval Training Station at 
Gulfport from all over the country. 
These two montage pictures depict some 
of their activities. 

The entertainment offered the men 
included movies, vaudeville, boxing, 
wrestling, concerts, dances, Bible 
classes, game rooms, a library, a glee 
club, volleyball, indoor and outdoor 
baseball, track, and swimming. But life 
had its frustrations, as summed up in 
the Gadget, in a poem titled “Line Up”: 


They line us up for muster, they 
line us up for pay; 

We're lined up for inspection, 
were lining up all day! 

We line up when there’s roll call, 
for chow, to drill, to pray, 

And then sometimes they line us 
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he passed the physical examination, 
his first injection of anti-typhoid serum 
and a cowpox vaccination. Next came 
the clothes window, where there was 
no real concern for size. A recruit was 
issued pants, blouses, underwear and 
neckerchiefs and was then taken to a 
twelve-man barracks in the “detention 
camp.” He attended classes morning 
and afternoon in studies that included 
aeronautics, motors, seamanship, 
signals, math, wireless operations, boat 
drills, infantry drills, ordnance covering 
everything from small firearms to large 
naval guns, and others. For aviation- 
mechanic trainees and possible pilots, 
lessons were taught in seaplane motors, 
seaplane construction, the theory of 
flight, the rigging of machines, et cetera. 
In addition, there was the officer 
material school, and engineering, 
ensign, and paymaster training. 
Courtesy ae Hilda Yelverton Love 





up just to see how we look 
that way. 

They line us up for guard mount, 
at reveille, (to begin), 

We line up when we get our duds, 
and when a guy kicks in. 

We'll be lined up forever, until we 
pass away, 

And then you'll here some jackie 
shout, “Line up for 
Judgment Day!” 


(Believed to have been written by Fred 
Sneed, Yeoman 1C) Courtesy of Hilda 
Yelverton Love 
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This four-masted schooner was built in 
1919 by Thomas M. Favre, owner of the 
Gulfport Ship Building Company, in 
Gulfport harbor. She was 178 feet long 
with a 36-foot beam and a 707 gross 
tonnage. She was named the Elizabeth 
Bandi for the daughter of J. A. Bandi, 
then president of the First National 
Bank of Gulfport and one of the owners 
of the vessel. On her first voyage she 
sprang a leak due to teredo (shipworm) 
damage. Her captain was lost without 
a trace, and her crew deserted. She was 
repaired and used to haul lumber until 
she was sold to a Maine company, then 
to a Finnish owner who shortened her 
name to Bandi. In 1938 a German in 
Hamburg bought the Bandi and had 
her lengthened and converted to a 
bark. Renamed the Seute Deern, 
meaning “Sweet Girl”, she was used as 
a sailing school ship, a hotel ship in 
Hamburg, a youth club center in 
Delfziju, Holland, and a guest house. 
Now she reposes in the harbor at 
Bremerhaven, West Germany. Rebuilt 
and refurbished, the Seute Deern is a 
museum and a guest house catering to 
families whose children love to 
scramble over her decks while their 
parents enjoy their beer below. 

An interesting note about an 
ancestor of the ship’s builder, Thomas 
M. Favre: One of the two young cabin 
boys who sailed on d’Iberville’s ship in 
1699 was named LeFavre. The boys 
were sent to live with the native 
Indians, to learn their language and 
become interpreters. LeFavre was sent 
to the Pearl River area. He became a 
fine interpreter, married an Indian girl, 


and his son and grandson also became 
interpreters. In return for their services, 
the family received a large land grant, 
almost half of the land which is now 
Hancock County. The name was 


This picture, taken in front of Gulfport, 
shows the ten-foot seawall which was 
built to protect the beach highway. It 
follows the waterfront from Pass Chris- 
tian to Biloxi. Built from 1925 to 1929, 
it cost about $3.5 million. H. D. Shaw of 
Gulfport was appointed engineer and 
designed the nine-step-type seawall. A 
tax was placed on gasoline purchases 
to pay for the seawall, and although 
the seawall bonds were paid off decades 
ago, the gasoline tax was never re- 
moved. County officials have kept that 
extra income for other projects, 
although it is still called the seawall 
tax. Courtesy of Gen. E. B. Kitchens, 
U.S.A. (Ret.) 


shortened to Favre, and descendants of 
that cabin boy now live along the 
Coast, many in Hancock County where 
they still own land. Courtesy of 
Emmette Favre 
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Gulfport High School's 1926 football 
team included, from left to right: Top 
row—Smith; Vaughn; Russ; Tomlinson; 
Sibley; Saricopoulas; Aubert; Austin; 
Baylor; Scott; and Coach R. F. Laird, 
former A&M star football player. 
Center row—Andre, E. Showers, Bugna, 
Lucas, Fraleigh, C. Shepard, Gillespie, 


The Yelverton sisters are shown in this 
1920 photograph. The family moved to 
Gulfport in 1912 with their father, a 
railroad man. From left to right are: 
Flossie (Mrs. W. H. Caraway), Adele 
(Mrs. Cyrus A. Rape), Hilda (Mrs. 
Ernest Love) and Irma (Mrs. George L. 
Weaver, deceased). Courtesy of Hilda 
Yelverton Love 
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Wray, and Jordan. Bottom row—Ber- 
tucci, Casper, J. Shavers, Corley, 

A. Shepard, Hooper, Webb, Hardy, and 
West. 

Charles Webb, a member of the team, 
told of some of the team’s problems. 
Football equipment and uniforms were 
very expensive and in such short supply 





that it was impossible to outfit all team 
members with their proper sizes. He 
especially remembered 1926 because he 
had to wear football shoes of two 
different sizes the entire season! Cour- 
tesy of Chauncey Hinman 





This circa 1915 photo shows a group 
enjoying a drive along the shell beach 
road east of Gulfport near the Gulf 
Coast Military Academy. The tracks of 
the electric trolley can be seen on the 
right, running along the edge of the 
beach. Courtesy of General E. B. 


Kitchens, U.S.A. (Ret.) 


Handsboro and Mississippi City 


Now parts of Gulfport, these two towns were the most 
important communities on the Mississippi Gulf Coast in 
the mid 1800s. Handsboro, with its foundries, brickyards, 
and sawmills, was the manufacturing center. It was 
founded by English and Scotch-Irish settlers who fled the 
northeast during the great depression of the early 1800s 
to settle on a lovely bayou, later named Bernard’s Bayou 
for a popular, free black man whose forge and black- 
smith shop was located on its shore. First called Buena 
Vista, the name was changed to Handsboro for the Hand 
brothers who established a foundry in 1846, the same 
year the first coast newspaper began publication. During 
the Civil War the foundries served the Confederacy 
repairing big guns, and Jacob Knight produced gun- 
powder at Red Bluff on Bayou Bernard. The Yankees 
based at Ship Island during the war gave Handsboro no 
trouble until near the end, when they staged a raid up the 
bayou and carried off lumber stacked at the mills to 
build barracks on the island. 

For about fifty years, until 1890, Handsboro was the 
acknowledged cultural and educational center on the 
coast. There were several famous private academies and 
finishing schools for women, as well as excellent coeduca- 
tional musical and educational institutions. One of the 
last of these was known as Gulf Coast College, started in 
1865 by Henry Lienhard as a private boarding school. By 
1890, it had developed into a public school for students 
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through grade nine. Henry Lienhard owned a lumber 
business, a sugar mill, and one of the three brickyards. In 
1888, he ran into labor problems when his workmen 
organized the Knights of Labor. They struck for a ten- 
hour day instead of the eleven hours they were working— 
six days a week! 

Mississippi City was a famous summer resort with 
very large hotels and long wharves stretching out into the 
Gulf. Packets making regular trips between New Orleans 
and Mobile docked to unload steady streams of 
passengers with all their trappings, including slaves and 
riding horses. In 1837, Mississippi City became the first 
chartered town on the Mississippi Gulf Coast. In 1841, 
when Harrison County was carved out of Hancock and 
Jackson Counties, this town was chosen as the county 
seat. It retained that position until 1903, when Gulfport 
took over. There, in 1882,John L. Sullivan defeated Paddy 
Ryan for the heavy-weight championship of the world 
with the first recorded “knockout” in ring history. It was 
staged there because bare-knuckle fighting had been 
outlawed in the East. It is believed to have been the last 
such fight in the country. Also in Mississippi City, in 1888, 
Jefferson Davis delivered the last public speech of his life. 

As Gulfport grew, Handsboro and Mississippi City 
declined in importance until progressively more modern 
Gulfport stretched its borders to encompass these two 
important parts of Gulf Coast history. 


The pretty little girl in the center of this 
group is Leila Frances Hewes. She was 
born in Gulfport in 1917, a 
granddaughter of Frederick Searle 
Hewes, the distinguished gentleman 
whose biography is givin in the Pass 
Christian section. Leila’s aunt gave her 
the nickname “Tot,” and that is the 
name everyone called her for the rest of 
her life. She married Emmette Favre in 
1948 and had two children, Patricia 
and Emmette Favre, Jr. Tot died in 
1980, but she was the kind of person 
one always remembers with fond 
memories. 

The little wagon pulled by the goat 
was very popular in the 1920s, and 
from the date on the wagon we can 
assume the picture was made in 1924. 
We were unable to get the names of the 
other two children. Courtesy of 
Emmette Favre 
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Gulf Coast Military Academy 


For four decades Gulf Coast Military Academy was an 
important asset to Gulfport and the Gulf Coast. The 
senior academy, covering high school grades, opened in 
1912 and closed in 1951. During those years more than 
two thousand young men were graduated in accordance 
with the school’s slogan: “Send us the boy and we will 
return you the man.” Although the majority of boys came 
from Mississippi, Louisiana and Alabama, many came 
from other states and from Cuba, Puerto Rico, Honduras, 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, and the Panama Canal Zone. 
This military preparatory school for boys maintained 
such a high scholastic standing that GCMA graduates 
who earned college preparatory diplomas and were 
recommended by the academy were accepted into any 
college or university in the country without taking 
entrance exams. Many cadets received direct appoint- 
ments to West Point and Annapolis. That the school did 
its job well is proven by the large percentage of graduates 
who went on to attain high-ranking positions in the 
military, as well as in government and in the medical, 
legal, engineering, business and educational professions. 
That the boys appreciated the training they received here 
is proven by the fact that their alumni association has 
continued to meet each summer with an attendance of 
150 or more. 

Four years after the senior academy was activated, a 
junior academy for boys of grammar school age was 
established at separate facilities near the senior 





academy. It continued in operation until 1976. 

Perhaps the training methods of the academy were 
successful because of the beliefstated in a 1935 yearbook: 
“There is no influence more potent for good than that of 
constant occupation. An idle brain is the devil’s work- 
shop and an idle hand is the devil’s tool. The average boy 
has good tendencies. Properly worked, he will become a 
happy man and a useful citizen. It is our effort to keep the 
boys busy every waking hour, either at study or at 
healthful exercise.” Boys were allowed limited amounts 
of spending money for, as the yearbook stated: “Few 
other things can have a more deleterious effect on a boy’s 
progress than to have too much money to ‘blow in.’ ” 

When the senior academy closed in 1951, the property 
was at first leased and then sold to the United States 
government and used for years as an annex to Keesler Air 
Force Base. Later, most of the academy buildings were 
razed to make room for the modern high-rise United 
Stated Naval Home that now occupies the property. 

All information and pictures were made available by 
Brig. Gen. Edward B. Kitchens, U.S.A. (Ret.), Class of ’36, 
serving as chairman of the board of trustees of the GCMA 
Alumni Foundation; and George Bullard, director of the 
Department of Business Administration at the Gulf Park 
Regional Campus of the University of Southern 
Mississippi, Class of °38, serving as the executive secretary 
and as secretary-treasurer of the alumni association since 
its inception. 





A panorama of the Gulf Coast 
Military Academy grounds is shown 
from the beach road. On the left is “B” 
company barracks; in the center is the 
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academic and administration building; 
and to the right is the “A” company 
barracks. Courtesy of Gen. E. B. 
Kitchen, U.S.A. (Ret.) 









These cadets from the junior academy 
at Gulf Coast Military Academy 
anticipate an automobile ride—still a 
great treat in 1917! Courtesy of Gen. E. 
B. Kitchens, U.S.A. (Ret.) 


This photo shows the 1934 varsity 
football squad of the Gulf Coast 
Military Academy. Courtesy of Gen. E. 
B. Kitchens, U.S.A. (Ret.) 

















When the Gulf Coast Military 
Academy’s old wooden mess hall 
burned at the end of November 1932, 
the cadets got an earlier-than-expected 
Christmas vacation. In spite of adverse 
weather conditions, the contractor 
managed to have this new mess hall 
ready when they returned on January 
3, 1933. It was built with four wings in 
the form of a cross, with vaulted 
ceilings and a main entrance facing 
south (shown here). One wing housed 
the kitchen and the other wings formed 
the mess hall. During dances, tables 
were stored in the wing opposite the 
kitchen, leaving the north and south 
wings for the dancers. This is the only 
academy building that was not razed 
when construction of the new Naval 
Home began. The south wing has been 
MESS HALL made into a lovely chapel for the use of 

his building, recently competed, is the pride and joy of every cadel. Altractive in design and appoint the Naval Home residents. 

ment, it is equipped with every modern convenience. Many of the social functions are held here. E : 

In 1980 a beautiful, three-section 
stained glass window was installed in 
the window above the main doors at a 
cost of $14,000. The dedication plaque 
reads: 


“The United States Naval Home 
stands on grounds once those of 
the Gulf Coast Military Academy, 
a military preparatory school for 
boys, founded in 1912 and closed 
in 1951. This building was the 
cadet Mess Hall. Its conversion to 
a chapel provides a fitting and 
proper setting to memoralize the 
corps of cadets, the staff, and 
faculty, and the ideals which the 
Academy sought to instill in its 
young men. To this end, the Gulf 
Coast Military Academy Alumni 
Association donates the stained 
glass windows in the south wall 
of this sanctuary, and dedicates 
them to the spiritual comfort of 
the residents of the United States 
Naval Home.” 


Courtesy of Gen. E. B. Kitchens, U.S.A. 
(Ret.) 











A GROUP OF LOYAL ROOTERS FROM GULF-PARK COLLEGE AT ONE OF THE FOOTBALL, GAMES 
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These 1926 pictures show the Gulf 
Coast Military Academy football team 
in action at the top and the cadet 
basketball squad at the bottom. The 
girls in the center were loyal supporters 
from Gulf Park College, which was 
founded at Long Beach in 1921. 
Courtesy of Gen. E. B. Kitchens, U.S.A. 
(Ret. ) 
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Nothing catches a girl’s eve quicker 
than a handsome young man in an 
attractive uniform. This picture shows 
the uniforms worn at Gulf Coast 
Military Academy in 1935. In the center 
is Cadet Officer Edward B. Kitchens, 
who went on to become a United States 
Army brigadier general, now retired. 
General Kitchens was a student at the 
academy from the time he was nine 
years old until he graduated in 1936. 

He found the discipline strict but fair. 
Misdemeanors were called “gigs”, and 
could be reported by cadet officers, 
noncoms, or faculty. Each day at noon 
the names of students thus reported 
were read. This meant they had to 
report to the officer in charge before 
drill call at 2:00 p.m. The cadet was 
informed of the charge made against 
him. If he admitted his guilt, a penalty 
tour was assigned. If he believed the 
charge was incorrect, he could bring in 
other cadets to prove his innocence. 

A penalty tour consisted of a certain 
number of hours marching around the 
“bull ring” (an oval area in front of the 
administration building). Tours were 
assigned according to transgressions: 
for ecample, boys caught smoking in 
the barracks were given five hours on 
the bull ring. In more serious cases, 
restrictions were added, which meant a 
cadet could not leave the academy 
grounds until the time was served. 
Cadets worked off their penalty tours 
by marching two or more hours a day, 
with a ten-minute break each hour. 
During this time they missed the 
recreation periods enjoyed by the other 
cadets. If work details were needed, 









CADET OFFICER 
DRESS UNIFORM 


such as raking leaves, a cadet could 
volunteer for that job in lieu of walking 
the bull ring, as a way of working off 
his penalty. The academy would not 
keep incorrigibles. Any cadet who 
continued to create disturbances and 
did not accept the academy’s 
standards of behavior was shipped out. 
Most of these students were gone by 
Thanksgiving. 

Major Bland was in charge of the 
boys for most of the years the academy 
was in operation, and because of his 
fairness in dealing with the young men, 








CADET OFFICER 
SPRING DRESS UNIFORM 


In this 1942 picture we see the cadet 
battalion at Gulf Coast Military 
Academy on dress parade in their 
summer uniforms. The public was 
invited to view this event every Sunday 
afternoon at 4:00 P.M. Any young girl 
who could drive and who could secure 
the family car on Sunday afternoon, 
filled it up with girl friends and headed 
for Gulf Coast Military Academy. 
Courtesy of Gen. E. B. Kitchens, U.S.A. 
(Ret.) 





DRESS UNIFORM 
he earned their respect and love. As 
General Kitchens said, “He could just 
look at you and tell if you were lying or 


telling the truth!” Courtesy of Gen. E. B. 
Kitchens, U.S.A. (Ret.) 
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Following a realignment of coast guard 
fleets along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
in 1934, Gulfport was assigned four 
vessels, the Yeaton, the Woodbury, CG- 
302, and the Triton. The latter, largest 
of the four, was 165-feet long with a 
crew of forty men and six officers. 
Based in Gulfport’s harbor at the east 
pier, their duties consisted of rescue 
work and patrolling coastal waters for 
detection of smugeling and other 
operations in violation of federal laws. 
Later, the number of coast guard 
vessels assigned to Gulfport was 
reduced to two. At present they are the 
cutters Acushnet, and Point Estero. One 
is based at the east pier and one in the 
adjacent yacht harbor. There is also a 
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coast guard light attendant station in 
Gulfport. 

The Acushnet, shown in this recent 
picture, is a unique ship in the coast 
guard. Few ships possess her 
multimission capabilities. Built in 
California in 1944, she served in the 
navy as a salvage ship in the western 
Pacific during World War II as the 
U.S.S. Shackle. Recommissioned as the 
U.S.C.G.C. Acushnet in 1946, she sailed 
to the East Coast for fishery patrols 
and search and rescue work. In 1968 
she became an oceanographic vessel in 
the northern Pacific and later 
participated in a global weather 
experiment, which included a trip to 
New Zealand. In 1971 the Acushnet 


Gulfport Army Air Field was activated 
during World War II. It was constructed 
northeast of town and had one of the 
longest runways in the country. 
Thousands of young men trained here, 
but the end of the war brought an end 
to the need for this base. Some of the 
original barracks are still in use to 
house Air National Guard units from 
all over the country who come to 
Gulfport for training. The airstrip and 
some of the buildings became Gulfport- 
Biloxi Municipal Airport. The 
remainder of the land area later 
became the Bayou View subdivision. 
Courtesy of Keesler Air Force Base 
Historian Dale Titler 
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found a new home port in Gulfport. 
The four propulsion engines in her 
diesel-electric plant give her excellent 
flexibility. With a 1,600-ton 
displacement and 39-foot beam, she 
has riding characteristics comparable 
to that of ships much ager than her 
213-foot length. The Acushnet and her 
crew have achieved a remarkably fine 
record during her many years of service. 
That service continues today as she 
assists in search and rescue work and 
participates in her primary misson, the 
constant battle against drug smuggling. 
Courtesy of Cmdr. A. R. Carbone, 
commanding officer, U.S.C.G.C. 
Acushnet 


United States Naval Construction Battalion Center 


This home of the Atlantic Fleet Seabees was estab- 
lished a few months after the United States entered 
World War II. It covers 1,150 acres in northwest Gulfport. 
Defense plans called for an uncongested deep water port 
to serve the Caribbean area. Gulfport offered this, plus a 
moderate climate which permitted training and out- 
loading year-round. 

The base served as an advanced base depot, armed 
guard school, advanced base receiving barracks and, in 
1944, became a naval training center. Skilled workers of 
the nation answered the call of their country and became 
the mountain movers, sandhogs, structural iron workers, 
lumberjacks, cat skinners, dock wallopers, carpenters, 
electricians, machinists, and mechanics who passed up 
the high wages offered in shipyards and war plants to 

join the service and build the long Victory Road across the 
South Pacific. 

There were times when some 25,000 naval personnel, 
living in wooden barracks, tents and quonset huts, were 
trained for diesel, radioman, quartermaster, basic en- 
gineering, and electrician’s ratings. From 1945 to 1952 
the depot was a naval storehouse. Then its status was 
changed to that ofnaval construction battalion center. In 
1966 the center expanded to include Seabee team 





training and a construction training unit. At the present 
time, the facility is effectively forming, staging, training, 
and serving as home port for four active-duty naval 
mobile construction battalions, with nine reserve batta- 
lions coming every summer for training. The future of 
the center will be one of increasing progress to meet the 
needs of personnel for the center and for the United States 
Navy. 

This base has been a great asset to the Mississippi Gulf 
Coast from its inception. The Seabees of the center were 
honored recently for their “distinguished community 
service” and were awarded the prestigious Laurel Wreath 
Award for significant contributions to local communities: 
for their involvement in hurricane relief, disaster assist- 
ance and community project support. Some recent 
community assistance projects include building a teen 
center, clearing a site for a city park, building a Girl Scout 
camp, improving little league baseball fields, and build- 
ing a crippled children’s therapy center. They stand ready 
to assist whenever and wherever disaster strikes. Gulf 
Coast residents are thankful to have such good neighbors. 
The Seabees occupy a special place in the hearts of the 
people and in the scheme of things throughout the 
mid-South. 





Part of the Seabee training is learning 
to load and unload a ship or plane as 
rapidly and effectively as possible, and 
to be constantly prepared for any 
emergency that would call for a rapid 


Battalion Center 





deployment of men and equipment to 
any part of the world. Courtesy of the 
United States Navy Construction 
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In the 1960s a plane ran into difficulty 
and was forced to land in shallow 
water near the beach at Gulfport. Here 
the Seabees take over and solve the first 
problem of getting the plane out of the 
water. Courtesy of the United States 
Navy Construction Battalion Center 
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Here a large crane lowers the damaged 
plane onto a flat-bed truck—part of a 
day’s work to the Seabees. Courtesy of 
the United States Navy Construction 
Battalion Center 





Learning to handle heavy construction 
equipment is part of Seabee training. 
Here they make use of their skills by 
helping to clean up debris left by 
Hurricane Camille in 1969. Courtesy of 
the United States Navy Construction 
Battalion Center 





This popular Seabee emblem was 
designed from equipment and tools 
used by the Seabees, and has gained 
world-wide fame. Courtesy of the 
United States Navy Construction 
Battalion Center 
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This re plica of Fort Maurepas is under 
construction in Ocean Springs, to be 
completed in 1985 as a tourist: | 
attraction. Builders are following as — 
closely’ as possible the description of the 
fort given in d’lberville’s journal. 


D’Iberville chose this area for his fon: 
settlement, and the first Fort Maurepas 
was built in April 1699. He had cabinet 
makers, house carpenters, masons, and — 


other craftsmen with him to do the job. 

A plentiful supply of hardwood trees, 
especially walnut and oak, gave them 
all the wood they needed to build a 

| age la Joe Scholtes photo 
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Ocean Springs 


The low rolling hills of Ocean Springs are the highest 
point of the Mississippi Gulf Coast. That and the fine 
fresh-water springs no doubt account for this site being 
chosen by d’Iberville for the first French colony in the 
Mississippi Valley. Here in 1699 Fort Maurepas was 
founded. It served as the center of operations while the 
area was explored and the mouth of the Mississippi River 
located. In 1910, in an excavation on the Schmidt 
property on the eastern shore of Biloxi Bay, the marker or 
cornerstone of this original site was found—a plaque of 
Carrara marble twelve by six by two inches, with the 
inscription clearly legible. The original marker was 
loaned to the Louisiana State Museum for verifying its 
authenticity and was never returned. 

Like other coast towns, Ocean Springs started to grow 
with the coming of the packets bringing summer visitors. 
In 1853 the town was named Lynchburg Springs, 
honoring an early settler, Mr. Lynch, a pioneer merchant 
who ran a trading post at Fort Bayou north of the village. 
The name was changed a few years later to Ocean 
Springs, in keeping with its growing reputation as a 
health resort based on the healing waters of its Indian 
Springs. Business boomed before the Civil War. During 
that period, burning pine knots atop huge piles of oyster 
shells served as beacons on the bluff, to guide steamboats 
to the landing at night. The recession following the Civil 
War ended with the arrival of the railroad, and Ocean 
Springs joined other Coast towns as a favorite of Sunday 
excursionists and summer commuters. 

From 1885 to 1930, Ocean Springs was a center for 
shipment of citrus fruits and pecans from the many large 
orchards in the area. The Indians introduced the first 
settlers to the pecans that grew wild. Pioneers in the 
pecan industry, experimenting with propagation by 
grafting, originated and developed the many famous and 
popular brands we have today. Of the many citrus fruits 
grown here, satsumas were the most popular, but a series 
of very cold winters killed many of the orchards during 
the depression of the thirties and they were never 
replanted. Much of that land has been taken over for 
housing by the ever-growing population. 

Ocean Springs is just east of Biloxi across the bridge. It 
is acharming and unique city with a beauty that must be 
| seen to be appreciated. Streets are shaded by great oak 
i trees, and civic minded businessmen have restored old 
! | buildings and constructed new ones in keeping with the 





| town’s historic background. Many people who work in 
Pascagoula and Biloxi prefer to live in this lovely city. 
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Mineral springs made Ocean Springs a 
popular health resort as far back as 
the 1850s. It seems a Mr. Lynch and 
Mr. P. P. Bowen were operating a 
sawmill near Fort Bayou in 1852 when 
they noticed a small stream that left 
some kind of mineral deposits. A 
sample of the water sent to New 
Orleans for analysis was found to 
contain iron, sulphur, and magnesia, 
and was considered therapeutic. Dr. W. 
G. Austin, a popular New Orleans 
physician, recognized the healthful 
combination of the spring, the salt air, 
and salt water bathing, and 
established a sanatorium on the bluff 
near the springs. The town soon 
became a booming health resort. Dr. 
Austin is also credited with giving the 
town of Ocean Springs it name. 
Although the springs eventually dried 
up, the town retained its popularity as 
a resort. Courtesy of Glenn Hennig 


For an interesting and comprehensive coverage of the 
history of Ocean Springs, we recommend Ocean Springs 
French Beachhead by C. E. Schmidt, published in 1972. It 
has been a valuable source of information for our 
pictures, many of which were copied from Mr. Schmidt’s 
collection, and made available to us by the Ocean Springs 
Municipal Library. 
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This building is the old Franco home, 
built in 1852 at the north end of 
Washington Avenue in Ocean Springs. 
One of the famous old Indian springs 
was located on this property. The home 
was later used as a health resort by 
people sent by their physicians to drink 
and to bathe in the curative waters. 
Steamboats landed at the bluff 
adjacent to the inn, on Old Fort Bayou 
where the bridge is now located. 

After the spring dried up, the 
building was used as a restaurant and 
lounge. The present owners have 











restored the old building, and except 
for the enclosed rear porches, it remains 
as it was more than a century ago. On 
the interior, layers of paint were 
removed, and the lovely old hardwood 
. “ga aN has a soft, golden glow. It is now 

Sp i Ee a i, Eee NS dee == §=|knownas the popular Aunt Jenny’s 

> Septem nile fags gee Pa 2a ™_ ae Os ay Ri Catfish Restaurant. Joe Scholtes photo 

A daughter of the Fargo family and soon became a favorite form of 

her two brothers are shown ready to transportation for children and adults 

enjoy an outing on their new bicycles in of both sexes. Bicycle clubs were 

the 1890s. organized, and some New Orleans 

Bicycles with both wheels the same groups would bring their wheels with 

size took the place of the old style them to the coast for a day of riding 

bicycle which was so difficult to ride along the beach or to have bike races, a 

with its enormous front wheel and tiny special form of entertainment. Courtesy 


rear wheels. With their change, bicycles of Don Shoemake 
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The United States Marine Hospital 
Service Detention Camp at 
Fountainbleu was just east of Ocean 
Springs during the 1897 vellow fever 
epidemic. 

The last yellow fever epidemic on the 
Gulf Coast started in Ocean Springs in 
the summer of 1897. The State Board of 
Health was called in, and a rigid 
quarantine was imposed. Armed 
guards were placed at all exits from 
town to prevent the fever from 
spreading. Passenger trains made no 
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stops here. A detention camp was set up 
at Fountainbleu for those who wished 
to leave the area and who had to spend 
time here to prove they were not 
infected before they could be allowed to 
go on their way. Deaths from the fever 
were few, but sickness was widespread. 
With the coming of the first frost in the 


fall, the epidemic abated and the 


quarantine was lifted. Courtesy of the 
Ocean Springs Municipal Library; the 
C. E. Schmidt collection 











This photo was taken in the early 
1900s looking north on Jackson Avenue 
at Cleveland Street. On the left is the 
picket fence in front of the Ocean 
Springs Hotel, and on the right is the 
fence around the Catholic church 
property. Before the arrival of the 
railroad, Jackson Avenue was the main 
street of the town, for that was where 
the steamboats landed. Postcard copy 
from the Louisiana State Museum at 
New Orleans, courtesy of Glenn Hennig 











This is Washington Avenue, looking 
north, in the 1890s. After the railroad 
was completed, Washington Avenue, 
from the railroad south for three or 
four blocks, became the main street of 
Ocean Springs. Postcard copy from the 
Louisiana State Museum in New 
Orleans, courtesy of Glenn Hennig 


The Ocean Springs public school, built 
about 1900, was at the corner of Porter 
Avenue and Dewey Street, where the city 
hall now stands. The two-story 
building had a large bell tower. Across 
the front were two large classrooms, 
separated by an entrance hall, with a 
larger room at the rear. On the second 
floor were two more large classrooms 
and an auditorium. Professor Q. D. 
Sauls, the principal, was interested in 
athletics to the extent that he 
organized a football team in Ocean 
Springs in 1900. Courtesy of the Ocean 
Springs Municipal Library; the C. E. 
Schmidt collection 
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This circa 1900 photo was taken 
looking south toward the foot of 
Washington Avenue, where Narcisse 
Seymour’s oyster shop was located on 
the Ocean Springs beach. On the right 
side of the horizon you can see the 
outline of Deer Island. Postcard copy 

: from the Louisiana State Museum at 

* New Orleans, courtesy of Glenn Hennig 
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Members of Ocean Springs Fire 
Company No. 1 pose in front of their 
fire hall. This volunteer company was 
organized in 1880. Its one piece of 
equipment was an oversized pitcher 
pump with handles that folded out so 
that six men on each side could pump 
water through the hose. 

The fire hall was located on 
Washington Avenue south of Porter 
Avenue. A spacious building with a 
stage and a fine pine floor, it served as 
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flannel shirt with a shield front, a pair 





a community center for dances, parties, 
church socials and school 
entertainment. 

Each fireman had to acquire a red 


of black trousers, a regulation fire 
helmet, a broad leather belt, and a 
badge. The building and equipment 
were lost in the big 1916 fire. Courtesy 
of the Ocean Springs Municipal 
Library; the C. E. Schmidt collection 





An ox team pulls a wagon load of 
charcoal over the old Fort Bayou Bridge 
as Leonard Fayard, bridge tender, 
takes the toll. The bridge was built in 
1903 and remained in use until 
replaced in the mid-1920s. Courtesy of 
the Ocean Springs Municipal Library; 
the C. E. Schmidt collection 
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Pictured here is an ox team stopped in 
front of the VanCleave home on the 
northeast corner of Washington Avenue 
and DeSoto Street about 1900. The 
teams were used to haul large wagon 
loads of jute sacks filled with charcoal 
to be shipped first by steamboat and 
then by train. Charcoal making was 
the chief industry in Ocean Springs 
until the railroad was completed and 
the tourist industry increased. 

In the early days every home had a 
small charcoal furnace about the size 
of a bucket, molded of clay and 
sheathed with light metal. Air entered 
through vents at the bottom and made 
a fairly hot fire. On the working 
schooners, charcoal furnaces were used 
for cooking. In homes, they were used to 
boil tubs of water for washing clothes 
and to heat irons for pressing. Many 
people used charcoal furnaces outdoors 
to boil large tubs of shrimp and crabs, 
to keep from “smelling up” their 
houses. The furnaces were also used to 
boil water for scalding chickens, to 
make plucking the feathers easier. In 
some poor homes charcoal furnaces 
even took the place of kitchen stoves. 
Courtesy of the Ocean Springs 
Municipal Library; the C. E. Schmidt 
collection 
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The second fire company to organize in 
Ocean Springs was the Volunteer Hook 
and Ladder Fire Company in the late 
1890s. Its hall stood on the south 
corner of Washington Avenue and 
Middle Street, and was razed in the 
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early 1930s. 

Standing in front of their fire wagon 
in 1908 are the members, from left to 
right: Louis “Toon” Ryan, J. O. Whittle, 
Adolph Wieder, Hiram D, Cudabac, 
Joseph A. Wieder, Charles Maxwell, 


Albert C. Gottsche, Joseph B. Garrard, 
unknown, George Dick, John “Coco” 
Ryan, Ralph Beaugez, and Daniel 
VanCourt. Courtesy of the Ocean 
Springs Municipal Library; the C. E. 
Schmidt collection 
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This 1905 view shows Washington 
Avenue, looking south from in front of 
the VanCleave Store. Courtesy of the 
Ocean Springs Municipal Library; the 
C. E. Schmidt collection 
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Around the turn of the century, Dr. 
Bland bought a large summer home on 
the beach between Washington and 
Jackson streets. He added second and 
third stories and made the building a 
modern hotel with a central heating 
system and running water in every 
room. Here we see the workmen putting 
the finishing touches on the hotel. It 
operated as the Beach Hotel for about 
fifteen years. In 1921, it was purchased 
by a religious order, the Missionary 
Sisters of the Sacred Heart, who used it 
first as an orphanage and finally as a 
retirement home until it was destroyed 
by Hurricane Camille in 1969. The site 
is now the location of the Fort 
Maurepas reproduction. Courtesy of 
the Ocean Springs Municipal Library; 
the C. E. Schmidt collection 
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Friar, George Pabst, Dan VanCourt, 
Russell Carver, and John Seymour. 
Second row—Robert Friar, Frank E. 
Schmidt, George Dick, William Ames, 
Uriah Joachim, and A. E. Lee. Bottom 


In the early 1900s every town had its 
brass band, and Ocean Springs was no 
exception. This is the Ocean Springs 
Brass Band in 1912. From left to right: 
Top row—Director T. J. Ames, George 
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The first newspaper in Ocean Springs 
was the Ocean Springs Gazette; the 
first edition was dated December 30, 
1854, six years before the Civil War. 
There is no record of how long it 
remained in publication. 

A. E. Lee edited and published The 
Progress from 1899 to 1914, when he 
sold out to Thomas E. Dabney. Dabney 
changed the name to Ocean Springs 
News, as shown in the picture. The new 
name did not last, however, as the 
Jackson County Times was first issued 
July 29, 1916, and published by Lee. It 
continued publishing into the 1950s. 
From Thomas E. Dabney, Ocean 
Springs: The Land Where Dreams 
Come True, courtesy of Marguerite 
Scholtes Cramer 
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row—Lloyd Netto, Ed Simmonds, 
George Dale, and Bob Tucker. Courtesy 
of the Ocean Springs Municipal 
Library; the C. E. Schmidt collection 
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C. S. Bell, a well-known nurseryman 
and orchardist of Ocean Springs, is 
shown displaying an order in 1915. The 
shipment consisted of 2,719 pounds of 
choice paper shell nuts in thirty-three 
sacks and five barrels. At that time 
pecans sold wholesale for thirty-five 
cents a pound. 

Many of the pecan orchards have 
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been turned into housing developments, 
and those fortunate enough to have a 
pecan tree or two in their yard can 
usually make enough to pay their 
taxes if they sell their crop. From 
Thomas E. Dabney, Ocean Springs: The 
Land Where Dreams Come True, 
courtesy of Marguerite Scholtes Cramer 





Ocean Springs had its own seafood 
industry, as did every town on the Gulf 
Coast. Here the Eagle Point Ovster 
Company truck rushes a shipment of 
oysters to the railroad. A. Z. Kotzum 
was owner of the business about 1915. 
From Thomas E. Dabney, Ocean 
Springs: The Land Where Dreams 
Come True, courtesy of Marguerite 
Scholtes Cramer 





This livery stable, established in 1851 
and handled by members of the O’Keefe 
family for three generations, was the 
first to introduce auto livery service to 
Ocean Springs, the first purchaser of a 
Ford car in town, and later, the lccal 
Ford agency. The O’Keefes also handled 
the undertaking business in town. At 
the time this picture was made in 1915, 
there were only fifty-eight automobiles 
in Ocean Springs. From Thomas E. 
Dabney, Ocean Springs: The Land 
Where Dreams Come True, courtesy of 
Marguerite Scholtes Cramer 


This lovely colonial-style home was 
once a boardinghouse operated by 
Mary O'Keefe, who, with her husband 
Edward, fled from Ireland during the 
potato famine in the late 1840s. They 
came through New Orleans and on to 
Ocean Springs, where they decided to 
make their home. Edward was an 
undertaker in the days when a coffin 
was built overnight to fit the corpse. He 
also operated a livery stable and sold 
building materials and stove wood. 
Mary’s boardinghouse was filled every 
summer with visitors from New 
Orleans. The O’Keefe’s only son, 
Jeremiah Joseph, was educated at Saint 
Stanislaus in Bay Saint Louis, and he 
later married Alice Cahill, one of the 
summer visitors. He took over the 
family business, and served as an 





alderman when the city was 
incorporated in 1892. Jeremiah and his 
wife had three children, and their third 
son, Ben, followed his father into the 
family business. The old 
boardinghouse was remodeled in 1918 
into a beautiful home for their growing 
family. Ben established an undertaking 
business in Biloxi in 1923. He moved his 
family to Biloxi, leaving his sister Mary 
in the family home. Mary was a 
schoolteacher and in 1929 became 
superintendent of the Ocean Springs 
public schools, where she served for 
sixteen years. As family members 


moved away, Mary found herself alone 
in the big house. It was sold and 
became a restaurant and lounge. 

In Biloxi, Ben’s son, Jerry O’Keefe, 
took over the business, then expanded 
the burial insurance business into a 
statewide life insurance company. Jerry 
served as Biloxi’s mayor from 1974 to 
1982. 

From Thomas E. Dabney, Ocean 
Springs: The Land Where Dreams 
Come True, courtesy of Marguerite 
Scholtes Cramer 
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For about eighty years, the Ocean 
Springs depot was one of the busiest 
places in town. This was the end of the 
line for the excursion and commuter 
trains from New Orleans. Where the 
park is now located there was a 
turntable that turned the locomotives 
around to head back to New Orleans. 
No passenger trains stop here now, but 
the station has been maintained by the 
city and is now the location of the 
Ocean Springs Chamber of Commerce. 


Joe Scholtes photo 


The Old Spanish Fort in Pascagoula is 
the oldest building still standing in the 
Mississippi Valley. Shown here circa 
1940, it was built in 1718 by Joseph de 
la Pointe and served as a fortified 
French outpost for more than fifty 
years before it was captured by the 
Spanish from whom it derived its 
name. In 1730 Baron Franz von Krebs 
came from Germany to the Gulf Coast 
and married the daughter of de la 
Pointe, and the couple lived in this 
fortress-like house. All outer walls are 
eighteen inches thick, constructed of 
massive timbers, oyster shells, mud and 
moss. The fireplace is of handmade, 
sun-dried brick. Now a museum, the 
Old Spanish Fort has become an 
outstanding tourist attraction. 

One interesting and unheralded 
historic fact regarding von Krebs—he 
devised and successfully used a rather 
advanced cotton gin two decades before 
Eli Whitney brought out his crude 
machine for separating seeds and husks 
from cotton bolls. From Nola Nance 
Oliver, The Gulf Coast of Mississippi, 
courtesy of Chester and Vivian Wilcox 
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A large, four-masted sailing ship is 
towed up the Pascagoula River to dock 
near a sawmill for her load of lumber. 
We know she is going to take on a load 
because she is sitting so high in the 
water. Courtesy of Thomas Wi.xon 




















Self-contained Pascagoula, the industrial giant of the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast, was named for area Indians by 
early French explorers. It is really two towns in one. The 
older settlement grew up along the waterfront, with the 
natural industries of all coast towns—fishing and boat 
building. Scranton grew up along the railroad, but in 
1910, at the insistence of the local postmaster, Scranton 
became a part of Pascagoula and West Pascagoula was 
renamed Gautier, to save confusion in handling mail for 
the rapidly growing communities. 

Prior to the Civil War, Pascagoula was also one of the 
popular “watering places” on the Coast, and gained such 
a fine reputation that a hospital for invalid soldiers was 
established there following the Mexican War. But it was 
the lumber boom that brought the greatest development. 
At the height of their capacity, Pascagoula mills cut 
700,000 board-feet of lumber a day. 

As the lumber industry began to diminish, World War I 
brought a new burst of activity with the establishment of 
a large shipyard. At first it built wooden schooners, then 
expanded its capabilities to produce cargo vessels 370 
feet in length, weighing 6,000 tons, and employing 2,400 
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men. The yard closed soon after World War I ended, and 
the people reverted to their age-old industries—fishing, 
and boat-building on a much smaller scale. With the 
advent of World War II in Europe, the large shipyard area 
was acquired by Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation. The 
new owners constructed an entirely new type of shipyard, 
capable of building a new kind of ship, based on the 
all-welded hull pioneered by Ingalls in the late 1930s. 
Ingalls Shipyard Division of Litton Industries is today the 
largest industrial employer in Mississippi. 

Pascagoula really has two ports, one on the Pascagoula 
River and the other at Bayou Casotte, east of town, where 
many large industrial plants are located. With a popula- 
tion estimated at 31,000, Pascagoula is the third largest 
city on the Mississippi Gulf Coast, and the port of 
Pascagoula now ranks twenty-third among ports in the 
United States in amount of tonnage handled. 

For those interested in a more comprehensive picture 
coverage of Pascagoula, we recommend the recently 
published Jackson County, Mississippi—Photographs 
From the Past, compiled by Thomas C. S. Wixon. 


The shell beach drive at Pascagoula is 
fret shown about 1910. Courtesy of 
Glenn Hennig 
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This postcard was made before 1910, 
the year that Scranton and Pascagoula 
became one city. Note the small 
sternwheeler docked on the left side of 
the river. The railroad bridge can be 
seen in the distance. Courtesy of 
Chester and Vivian Wilcox 


This circa 1916 view shows a large 
sawmill near the mouth of the 
Pascagoula River. There were many 
more like this further up the river at 
Pascagoula and Moss Point. Courtesy 
of Thomas Wixon 
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Leo Joseph Scholtes and Amelia Pickett 
were the bride and groom in this 1922 
Tom Thumb Wedding, sponsored as a 
fundraiser by the Catholic church 
wamen in Pascagoula. Photo courtesy of 
Mrs. Leo M. Scholtes 
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This beachfront park in Pascagoula 
has been a favorite with the public 
from the time it opened. It is just as 
popular today. Courtesy of Chester and 
Vivian Wilcox 


The electric trolley ran along Commerce 
Street in Pascagoula. As in all Gulf 
Coast towns, tree-lined streets helped 
keep Pascagoula cool and shady 
during the hot weather. Postcard copy 
from the Louisiana State Museum at 
New Orleans, courtesy of Glenn Hennig 
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During the 1920s, wooden sailing ships 
gradually gave way to large, steel 
steamships as evidenced by this scene 
on the Pascagoula River. Courtesy of 
Chester and Vivian Wilcox 


The marine docks of the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers were called 
“The Reservation” by local people. 
Shown here in the 1920s, they were 
located on the west bank of the East 
Pascagoula River, north of the railroad 
bridge. Their job was the maintenance 
and repair of dredges and tugboats, 
such as those seen in the picture. Later 
the Shaupeter Shipyard was located on 
this site. But the thing that makes this 
particular spot so noteworthy didn’t 
happen long ago—it happened on 
October 11, 1973, although many 
people still don’t believe the story! 

One evening after work, Charles 
Hickson, age forty-five, and Calvin 
Parker, age nineteen, decided to go 
fishing from an old, dilapidated pier by 
the deserted Shaupeter Shipyard site. 
As they recounted, suddenly a strange 
spaceship appeared, hovering over the 
riverbank near them. It was round, 


with a large, flattened bottom and 
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The Dierkes Blodgett Shipyard was 
located on the Pascagoula River north 
of the ferry. It was one of several that 
started during World War I, but 
unfortunately their contracts ran out 
soon after the war ended. Courtesy of 
Chester and Vivian Wilcox 


globular top; it had two large lights at 
the front, and it emitted a zipping 
noise. A blue glow from the vehicle lit 
the area as three creatures seemingly 
floated out of the craft and took the 
two men back into the ship with them. 
The creatures were described as pale, 
about five feet tall, with two large 

eves, and a mouth-like opening under 
the eves. They were not armed and did 
not use force, but the men felt as 
though a magnet drew them up into 
the vehicle. The two men were placed on 
the floor and observed by what 
appeared to be some kind of electronic 
eve. One creature disappeared into 
another part of the ship, and the other 
two bound the men to a sort of table 
and began shining lights on them, as if 
taking photographs. The men were 
turned over several times with claw-like 
hands, and the only communication 
between their captors was a buzzing 
sound. The spacemen then floated the 





. Aes 
two men back to their fishing pier, and 
the craft departed, leaving two very 
agitated men who wondered if anyone 
would believe them if they told of their 
adventure. 

These two men were reliable 
employees of F. B. Walker and Sons 
Shipyard in Pascagoula. They had not 
been drinking at the time of the 
incident and had not used drugs. They 
were well-known, respected members of 
the community. They were not the kind 
of men who seek publicity and, in fact, 
were rather disturbed by the amount of 
publicity they received because of their 
adventure. They were hypnotized by 
two qualified scientists, who reported 
that the Pascagoula men gave evidence 
of having been through a very 
terrifying experience. One scientist 
summed it up rather well with his 
statement, “An incredible tale told by 
credible people.” Courtesy of Chester 
and Vivian Wilcox 








The first volunteer fire company in 
Pascagoula was established in 1883. 
Posing here in 1925 are the members 
and equipment of Pascagoula Central 
Fire Company No. 1. From left to right 
are: Alex Witchen, Babe Valverdie, 
Carlos Frederic, Jessie Higginbotham, 
George Grenlund, Frank Lewis, Francis 
“Doc” Delmas, Joe Pol, Fred Spratly, Sol 
Frederic, Bud Walker, Hermas Frederic, 
Nelo Ross, A. W. Ezell, Whit Walker, 
Judge Everett, and Johnie Nelson. 
Courtesy of Nell and Andrew Olson 


Little Mathile Delmas (now Mrs. 
Robert Bodden) stands on the head of a 
giant alligator caught in the 
Pascagoula swamps. This picture was 
taken in front of the Delmas Seafood 
Company in 1933. Courtesy of Mathile 
D. Bodden 
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In 1938, Ingalls Shipyard Corporation 
built its new shipyard for the 
production of all-welded ships and 
revolutionized ship hull construction in 
the United States. Large cranes lifted 
great steel plates into place to be welded 
together. This is the crew of the first 
ship built by the new method, the 
Exchequer. Tony Ragusin photo, 
courtesy of John Welch 


The launching of the Exchequer in 
1940 was a big moment for the Ingalls 
Shipyard and for the crew that built 
her. Tony Ragusin photo, courtesy of 


John Welch 
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In 1910, a large, four-masted schooner 
waits in the Pascagoula River at Moss 
Point for its load of pine lumber. 
Courtesy of Thomas Wi.con 
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Here are some of the ships built at 
Ingalls Shipyard in the 1950s. 

During World War II sixty-four 
vessels were built at Ingalls, including 
the first all-welded cargo vessels and 
the first all-welded ships for the United 
States Navy. Following the war a great 
variety of ships were built, including 
ships for the merchant marine, luxury 
cruise liners, oil tankers, landing ship 
tanks and landing ship docks, 
sophisticated amphibious assault 
vessels, and destroyers. In the late 1950s 
Ingalls entered the nuclear power era by 
building nuclear powered submarines 
as well as conventionally-powered subs. 
In the 1960s the company built the first 
automated cargo liners, followed by a 
series of “roll-on-roll-off” cargo ships 
for cargoes such as tractors, diesel 
engines, and complete household 
moving vans. 

With the building of the new, 
multimillion-dollar, mechanized ship- 
manufacturing facility on the west 
bank of the East Pascagoula River, a 
new era of ship building began. The 
first ship from the new yard was 
delivered in 1970. About 12,200 people 
are now employed at both facilities, 
and in addition to building the most 
modern ships, they now produce 
offshore oil-drilling rigs on the west 
bank and railroad cars on the east 
bank. Ingalls is now Mississippt’s 
largest industrial employer. Tony 
Ragusin photo, courtesy of John Welch 
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i} Here men are shown loading lumber at 
it Dantzler Mills on the Pascagoula River 
Hl at Moss Point, about 1900. Courtesy of 
t | | Alf Dantzler 
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The lumber boom of the late 1800s and early 1900s 
brought about the growth of this area, once called Mossy 
Point because of the many great, moss-draped live oak 
trees that made it so beautiful. Situated where the 
Escatawpa River bends to join the East Pascagoula River, 
it was a perfect location for the lumber industry to 
develop. When the post office was established in 1867, the 
name Moss Point became official. 

Before Gulfport’s upstate railroad and harbor were 
completed, Moss Point was the largest pine lumber 
exporter along the Coast. At the turn of the century there 
were a dozen sawmills along the banks of rivers filled 
with steam tugs, steamboats, barges, and sailing ships of 


Rapidly growing Moss Point needed 
the Southern Hotel when it was built in 
the early 1900s. Courtesy of Jack 
Mangin 
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all kinds. Nearby lakes and streams were filled with logs, 
waiting to be trimmed for shipment. Most of this lumber 
was shipped overseas. 

Moss Point was incorporated in 1901, when the 
population was about 3,000. A spurt of growth came 
with World War I, when shipyards sprang up along the 
river, but it ended when the war ended. With the start of 
World War II, new industries moved into the area, and 
since the war, Moss Point has continued to develop into 
one of the industrial centers of the Gulf Coast. Of its 
present population, estimated at 20,000, many people 
work in other cities but live in Moss Point because of the 
beauty of its residential sites. 
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In this circa 1915 picture of the 
Pascagoula River at Moss Point, we see 
five different kinds of water vessels: a 
tiny skiff, a large tug towing a barge 
loaded with lumber, a sailing ship, and 
a big steamboat. Courtesy of Chester 
and Vivian Wilcox 


In 1912, J. L. Dantzler, a pioneer in 
making paper from southern pine, 
organized the Southern Paper 
Company. Its mill is shown here. The 
lumber industry rapidly destroyed the 
hard pine forests of Mississippi, but the 
paper industry could use the fast- 
growing loblolly pine, giving it a 
continuous supply of raw material. 
Now known as the International Paper 
Company, it is still in operation at 
Moss Point. Courtesy of Jack Mangin 
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it pears before the Civil War, this lovely 
1 home, “The Old Place”, still stands on 
_ the banks of the West Pascagoula River. 
Mrs, Hermes Gautier spent years 
furnishing the house as it was in the 
early days, then opened it to the public 
as a tourist attraction. The house and 
grounds were damaged by the 1979 
hurricane, and it has been closed since. 
_ The first house Fernando built for 
his bride in 1845 was a log cabin. 
When they moved to the Gautier area 
he built another house for his family to 
use until he could build the one shown 
here. Courtesy of Marguerite 
Gautier Moore 
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| Built by Fernando Gautier just a few 
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Although it has a population estimated at 12,000, 
sprawling Gautier is the only unincorporated “city” in 
our Mississippi Gulf Coast group. It spreads over a large 
area bordering the West Pascagoula River, on both sides 
of Highway 90. Formerly known as West Pascagoula, it 
was a summer resort with a racetrack and a large frame 
hotel. In 1910 it was renamed Gautier for the Gautier 
family, who settled there in the 1850s, established the 
first sawmill in the area, and built a beautiful home on 
the river front. 

At one time Gautier’s greatest claim to fame was its 
creosote plant, established after the Civil War, while the 


railroad was being built along the coast between Mobile 
and New Orleans. It remained in operation until 1978. 

Now the river is lined with fishing camps, the highway 
with many shopping centers and businesses, and the 
residential areas with apartments, trailer parks, and 
housing developments. There is also a golf course; and a 
new state park is under construction, to be named 
Shepard State Park, for the Shepard family who donated 
400 acres for that purpose. But Gautier’s greatest asset is 
the Jackson County Junior College, a modern facility that 
provides the types of training needed by the growing 
industries along the Gulf Coast. 

















The gentleman is Fernando Upton 
Gautier, for whom the area of Gautier 
was named, and the lady is his wife, 
Teresa Fayard Gautier. Fernando’s 
father was Auguste Gautier of Lyon, 
France. He came to the states as a 
young man, married Laura LaVerne of 
Boston, and returned with her to 
France. When they decided to make 
their home in America, they boarded a 
cargo ship bound for the states via 
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South America. Their first son was 
born at sea, near the San Juan 
Fernando Islands, so they named him 
Fernando Upton, the second name 
being that of the ship’s captain. They 
left the ship at New Orleans, where 
they settled and had several more 
children. 

At the age of twenty, Fernando 
moved to the North Biloxi area, where 
he met and married Teresa Fayard, 


descendant of an Indian princess. Later 
he moved his family to the west bank 
of the West Pascagoula River, where he 
established a sawmill and built a 
beautiful plantation-type home that is 
still standing. Fernando and Teresa 
had eleven children, six boys and five 
girls. Fernando died in 1891, and Teresa 
in 1911. Courtesy of Marguerite Gautier 
Moore 
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Fernando Gautier was a pioneer in the 
lumber industry when he built this 
sawmill known as F. Gautier and Sons 
on the west bank of the West 
Pascagoula River. He supplied lumber 
to the ever-increasing number of settlers 
pouring into the area around the time 
of the Mexican War (1846-48). Sawdust 
from the mill was used to fill low spots 
and marshy ground. This picture was 
taken about 1890. Courtesy of 
Marguerite Gautier Moore 
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Shown here gathered for a family Gautier Thompson; Second row— Adam Gautier, and Mrs. Adam 
reunion in the 1920s a re four of the Eugene Gautier, Mrs. Henry Gautier, Gautier. In the window is Mina 

sons and all five daughters of Fernando Eva Gautier Pelham, Emma Gautier Donohoe, daughter of Mina and John 
and Teresa Gautier, with their Johnson, Mrs. Walter Gautier, and Donohoe. Courtesy of Marguerite 
husbands and wives. They are, from Walter Gautier; Third row—William Gautier Moore 

left to right: Seated—Mrs. Eugene Canty, Julia Gautier Canty, Mina 

Gautier, Henry Gautier, and Ada Gautier Donohoe, John Donohoe, 
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This is the family of Adam Gautier, 
youngest child of Fernando and Teresa 
Gautier, born in 1873. Adam married 
Merceeé Inez Jané in 1897. This picture 
was taken in Pascagoula in 1921. 

Pictured are, from left to right: 
Bottom row—Mrs. Fernando Gautier 
holding her only child, Doris; the 
mother of the group, Mrs. Adam 
Gautier, holding her youngest child, 
Frank; Upton; Marguerite; and Horace. 
Second row—Harry; Jane; Ruth; the 
father, Adam Gautier; and Fernando. 
Back row—Vireinia; Elmer; and Inez. 

The family moved to Biloxi in 1925, 
where Mr. Gautier worked for Jancke 
Company of New Orleans as captain of 
the dredge that filled the area behind 
the newly-constructed waterfront 
seawall. 

Of the eleven children in the family, 
nine married, giving the Adam Gautiers 
seventeen grandchildren and two step- 
grandchildren. Courtesy of Marguerite 
Gautier Moore 
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This 1910 picture shows the first 
schoolhouse in Gautier, financed by the 
F. Gautier and Sons sawmill. From left 
to right are: First row—Josie Gautier, 
Newton Gautier, Josie Havens, Richard 
Gautier, Ruby Gautier, Howard 
Havens, and Martin Havens. Second 
row—Lillian Gautier; Norman Havens; 
Rose Lee Zigler; Pearl Gautier; Laura 
Havens, teacher; Emma Havens; Irene 
Fuller; Inez Fuller; Hermes Gautier; and 
Gilbert Gates. 

Josie Gautier, granddaughter of the 
Fernando Gautier for whom the area is 
named, is the little girl on the left in the 
picture showing her individuality even 
at that early age—standing a little 
apart from the group, not wanting to 
be “lost in the crowd.” She grew up to 
be a resourceful, competent, fearless, 
and energetic woman whose artistic 
and unusual pottery made her famous. 
Her Singing River Originals made her 
one of the noted ceramists of the South. 
Among her other talents and 
achievements, she played the piano, 
composed music, won awards at 
county fairs for her cooking, and for 
four years was Mississippi’s women’s 
skeet champion. She also loved 
hunting, camping, and all outdoor 
activities. But it was her pottery that 
created such a demand that it put her 
in the business from which she just 
recently retired. Courtesy of Marguerite 
Gautier Moore 


This creosote plant, first of its kind in 
the United States, introduced to 
America the pressure method of 
creosoting that replaced the prior, 
unsuccessful, dipping method of 
treating wood. First put into operation 
in 1868, the dipping method did not 
protect the piling needed to build the 
many miles of bridges necessary to 
complete the Mobile to New Orleans 
railroad along the Gulf Coast. Toredos, 
or shipworms, which are like saltwater 
termites, almost destroyed the bridges 
just a year after they were built. The 
pressure method, begun in 1874, proved 
to be a deterrent to toredos, as well as a 
protection against other insects, 
weather, water, and general decay. It 
saved American railroad millions of 
dollars which had previously been 
spent each year replacing ruined bridge 
piling, especially in the South. The 
creosote plant was damaged by fire 
and by Hurricane Camille in 1969, but 
remained in operation until 1978. 
Courtesy of the Daily Herald 
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Long Beach 


This long stretch of beach from Pass Christian east to 
Gulfport has been known by a variety of names. An 
English map dated 1774 marks the area as Bear Point, for 
Bear Bayou nearby. The first settlers were the French 
family Ladnier. Joseph Ladnier moved his family to the 
mainland after a 1772 hurricane destroyed their Cat 
Island home, and built a home with large chimneys at 
each end. This residence burned in the early 1800s, 
leaving the two tall chimneys that became a sailor’s 
landmark. Consequently, the area became known as The 
Chimneys. | | 

In 1810, while Spain controlled the area, the widow 
and son of Joseph Ladnier were given land grants, which 
were recognized by the United States Government in 
1830. In 1837 J. J. McCaughan, a native of Kentucky, 
bought the property that would later be occupied by Gulf 
Park College. The area became known as Rosalie, the 
name he gave his estate. He set out orchards and built a 
long pier into the Mississippi Sound where schooners 
soon made regular stops, bringing mail, supplies, and 
some visitors. McCaughan became Rosalie’s unofficial 
postmaster, handling the mail through his home. When 
the railroad was completed in 1870 the name was 
changed to Scott’s Station, honoring George Scott who 
donated land for the depot. The railroad provided new 
markets for the farmers and soon truck farming was a 
growing industry. In 1882 the final name change was 
made, and Long Beach became the area’s official name. 

In the late 1800s, a few sawmills were operated there, 
but only for about a decade. By 1892 truck farming was 
well established, producing shipments of beans, radishes, 
carrots, turnips, lettuce, and cabbage. In 1905, with a 
population of 900, the town was incorporated. At that 
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time, Long Beach was considered the largest radish- 
shipping town in the South. Up to six or eight railroad 
cars a day, filled with radishes iced down in barrels, were 
being shipped to northern cities. Radishes-were the most 
popular of the local crops because they went well with 
beer, and the biggest customers were saloons. Fertilizer 
for the crops came from small fish, easily available in the 
Sound, and manure from New Orleans’ livery stables, 
shipped to Long Beach in railroad cars. 

The real estate boom in the late 1920s and a decline in 
the sale of vegetables brought a reduction in truck 
farming, and many farmers sold their farms to real 
estate developers. In 1921 Gulf Park College, a privately- 
supported junior college for girls, was opened. It re- 
mained in operation for fifty years. In 1972, the school 
became the Long Beach Gulf Park Campus of the 
University of Southern Mississippi. 

Residential Long Beach has many lovely homes amid 
great shade trees and flowering shrubs. Inland residen- 
tial neighborhoods are located in groves of pecan trees or 
among cedars, magnolias, or great live oaks. Hurricane 
Camille in 1969 did a tremendous amount of damage in 
the lower areas of Long Beach. Some lots where lovely 
homes once stood are still vacant, but many people 
rebuilt, preferring to remain in their friendly city. Many 
people who work in other areas of the Gulf Coast prefer 
to live here. With a population of about 20,000 and a 
progressive city administration, Long Beach looks to the 
future with anticipation. 

For a detailed, interesting history of Long Beach, we 
recommend Rosalie and Radishes by Mary Ellen 
Alexander, published in 1980. 








This 1930s picture shows Gulf Park 
College, founded in 1921 and operated 
for fifty years as an exclusive Junior 
college for girls. Young ladies came from 
as far as California and Central 
America to attend this school, which 
had a perfect blend of academic studies 
and recreational activities. They 
studied English, history, math, and 
French, with optional courses in 
secretarial science, foods, and advanced 
clothing. Physical training included 
fencing, sailing, water skiing, 
swimming, and horseback riding. 
There was a long pier from which 
students could fish, catch crabs, or 
swim. There was a large open-air pool 
on campus, where the best swimmers 
staged a water ballet show twice each 
year. The school also maintained a 
summer camp on a bayou at 
Huckleberry Hill. 

The girls were always carefully 
chaperoned, and there were numerous 
rules to follow: no gum-chewing; no 
smoking except in designated places, 
and only with written parental 
permission; no leaving campus alone; 
and no dates with boys not on the 
school’s eligible list. To make the list, a 
boy had to submit an autobiography 
and four letters of recommendation! 
Courtesy of Glenn Hennig 


The famous “friendship oak” of Gulf 
Park College has a 120-foot spread, is 
seventy feet tall, and has a fourteen- 
foot circumference. It is said to be about 
500 vears old. This giant oak became 
an outdoor classroom when a platform 
was built around it—a perfect spot for 
poetry classes. Courtesy of the 
historian, Gulf Park Campus of the 
University of Southern Mississippi 
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Although you can’t really see it, the 
sand shown here was covered with a 
light layer of snow, so the girls decided 
to show how brave they were by having 
their picture taken while wearing 
bathing suits. You can see their heavy 
winter coats piled on the pier, just 
waiting for the photographer to finish. 
They didn’t have to be cautioned, 
“Don’t go near the water!” This picture 
was taken about 1925. 

Courtesy of the historian, Gulf Park 
Campus of the University of Southern 
Mississippi 














These Gulf Park girls are out in the 
country for an all-day picnic in the 
early 1920s. 

Courtesy of the historian, Gulf Park 
Campus of the University of Southern 
Mississippl 











. : water, due to the heavy load, but the 
day is calm with no heavy seas, so the 































These meni are dredging for oysters on 

Square Handkerchief Reef, four to five 

_ miles south 5 hag Chiba saglely in 1965. 
_ Another reef much « 







or hand ee ia 
: leingis lee at certain 
times. At one time there were a number — 
of oyster reefs along the coast, 
Secale sil level seyareiye! just 
offshore from Biloxi I hee they have 
been closed due to pollution. The 
seafood industry has been an 
important asset to Pass Christian, but — 
on a much smaller scale than to Biloxi. 
In this picture a heavy chain-link a4 
winch seen just behind the man on the . © 4 | | : 
_ right. The boat is already low in the 
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Pass Christian is a peninsula city six miles long 
between the Mississippi Sound on the south, Bayou 
Portage on the north, and the Bay of Saint Louis to the 
west. It was believed at first to have been named for one 
of d’Iberville’s men who discovered the pass, near Cat 
Island, from the Gulf into the Mississippi Sound. Histor- 
ians now state that it was named for Nicholas Christian, 
a carpenter from New Orleans, who settled on Cat Island 
about 1745 to raise cattle. He registered his claim with 
English authorities in 1764, under the name Christian 
L’adnier. However it was named, the city affectionately 
known as “The Pass” was once called the Saratoga of the 
South. By the mid 1800s it had become a favorite resort 
for wealthy planters and yachtsmen from New Orleans 
and the Mississippi Delta. The lumber industry brought 
northern men into the area and one of these men, John 
Henderson, became the first United States senator from 
southern Mississippi. 

Pass Christian was incorporated in 1848. Scores of 
elegant summer homes were built in a variety of 
architectural styles. The South’s first yacht club, the 
second in the nation, was organized here in 1849 by 
yachting enthusiasts from New Orleans. Following the 
Civil War, “The Pass” boomed as a resort area, and many 
fine hotels were built. They have been removed through 
the years by fires, by hurricanes or by choice. 

Aristocratic Pass Christian has entertained many 
famous and important people. Probably the best known 
was former President “Teddy” Roosevelt, who came in 
1915 as the guest of John M. Parker, the vice-presidential 
nominee on Roosevelt’s Bull Moose ticket in 1916. 
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Perhaps the most distinguished guests were President 
Woodrow Wilson and his family, who came for the 
Christmas holidays in the winter of 1913-14 and stayed 
three weeks. 

Of all the cities along the coast, “The Pass” was the 
hardest hit by hurricane Camille in 1969, for it was at the 
center of the storm. Twenty- to twenty-five-foot waves 
smashed into her from the Gulf: The Bay and Bayou 
Portage flooded, and at one time the entire city was 
covered by water. Hurricane winds of 200 to 240 miles an 
hour spawned tornadoes that left their marks in the 
twisted, broken, and uprooted trees and disintegrated 
buildings. Most of the scars from the storm have been 
erased, but a few weed-filled vacant lots still remain 
where lovely homes once stood. 

Today Pass Christian is more than a beautiful residen- 
tial city. The fishing industry, primarily shrimping and 
oystering, is still one of the important elements of the 
economy. An industrial park on the bayou is bringing in 
companies for chemical manufacturing and pre-stressed 
concrete fabrication, shipyards, and a garment factory. 

Like all coast cities, pleasure is important here. The 
populace of 5,075 fully supports a number of yearly 
activities. Mardi Gras is celebrated each year with a big 
parade. There is a Spring Pilgrimage and an arts and 
crafis festival with tours of ante-bellum homes. The 
Blessing of the Fishing Fleet is held in May, and at the end 
of July the big seafood festival is held. 

Pass Christian is a city of contrasts—a mixture of 
aristocrats and fishermen. They all work together to keep 
it as it has always been—a unique, delightful city. 


Ballymere, the oldest existing home in 

_ Pass Christian, was built by Luciene 
Labranche in 1839. It was once the 
home of the lighthouse keeper and was 
enlarged to its present size in 1853. The 
home was constructed with hand- 
hewn cypress and has twelve rooms 
with seven working fireplaces, including 
one in the kitchen. The house is built 
long; relative to its width, to give most 
of the rooms an opening to the beach 
and to allow the breeze off the water to 
keep the house cool in hot weather. 
Despite that, one of the recent owners 
installed central heating and air 
conditioning in the old home. Courtesy 
of Chauncey Hinman 


During the Civil War, one morning in 
1862, a large squadron of Federal 
gunboats arrived from their Ship 
Island base to confront what they 
expected would be strong resistance at 
Pass Christian. They prepared to 
bombard the town, not knowing that 
the Confederate force there had 
withdrawn the previous night. The 
gunboats dropped several shells into 
the town and would have continued 
had not one resourceful housewife 
saved the city from destruction by 
quickly taking a sheet from the bed 

and waving it frantically from the 
front of her home on the beach. When 
the signal of surrender was sighted, the 
shelling was stopped, and 1,200 troops 
landed to take possession of the town. 
They greatly outnumbered Major 
General Lovell’s command which had 
retreated north of town. After a brief 
skirmish the Confederate troops were 
driven back, and the Federal troops 
burned their camp and all their 
supplies, including arms, ammunition, 
clothing, food, and everything else that 
couldn’t be taken away. After camping 
that night in Pass Christian, the 





Federal troops left the following 
morning to return to Ship Island, 
leaving the town and its inhabitants 
unharmed. 

The house from which Mrs. Manders 
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Frederick Searle Hewes, shown in this 
1900 portrait, lived a life that reads 
more like a novel than a biography. He 
was born in New Orleans in 1830, and 
died in Gulfport in 1913. His eighty-two 
years were filled with adventures, two 
wives, and eighteen children—eleven by 
his first wife and seven by his second 
wife, a widow who was twenty-three 
years younger than her husband and 
who outlived him by six years. 

At age nineteen, Hewes and his 
brother joined in the gold rush of 1849 
and went overland to California. After 
having moderate success, he returned 
alone by ship, going around stormy 
Cape Horn to New Orleans in 1850. He 
married Cora Stewart Newton in 1856 
at Pass Christian. When the Civil War 
started, he enlisted and was a member 
of Company H, Third Mississippi 
Regiment. Early in the war he was 
captured and imprisoned at Fort 
Massachusetts on Ship Island, where 
he was held until the prisoner 





waved the sheet was for several years 
the Pass Christian Yacht Club. It was 
demolished in the early 1950s when the 
new four-lane highway was built. 
Courtesy of Chauncey Hinman 


exchange at the end of the war. 

Returning to Pass Christian, he 
entered the lumber and sawmill 
business with his brother-in-law, 
Charles D. Lancaster. They also owned 
two schooners used to carry lumber 
from the mill to New Orleans, but 
during a depression the price of lumber 
dropped so low they closed the 
business. 

In 1875, Hewes was elected to the 
office of clerk of the chancery and 
circuit courts of Harrison County. After 
the office was separated, he served as 
chancery clerk until his death in 1913. 
During those years, although he held 
an elective office, he only had one 
opponent. Mr. Hewes left Pass 
Christian in 1875 and moved to 
Mississippi City to be near the Harrison 
County Court House. One of his sons, 
Finley B. Hewes, went on to become 
Gulfport’s first mayor, and then 
Gulfport’s postmaster for fifteen years. 
Courtesy of Emmette Favre 
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This photo shows Aunt Lucy in her ox 
cart, gathering and delivering laundry 
in Pass Christian in 1896. Aunt Lucy 
was well-known and respected in the 
town, and the only Negro to be honored 
by having her picture included in the 
1896 booklet, Along the Gulf: 

Eighteen years later, when President 
Woodrow Wilson was visiting in Pass 
Christian, he held a public reception on 
January 12, 1914. About 2,000 residents 
of coast towns filed past the president 
and his family, one by one. An unusual 
incident was reported in the Daily 
Herald. “One of the amusing incidents 
was the presentation of amammoth 
picture of herself by Aunt Lucy 
Marshall, a Pass Christian Negro, who 
lays claim to ninety-five years. When 
she was admitted to the presence of Mr. 
Wilson, she fumblingly untied a huge 
bundle, extracted the picture from an 
immense white frame, presented the 
picture to the President, dropped an old 
fashioned curtsy to Mrs. Wilson, and 
proudly marched off, carrying the 
frame with her.” 

From William E. Myers, Along the 
Gulf; courtesy of Glenn Swetman 
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Known as the Dixie White House, this 
is where President Woodrow Wilson 
and his family spent their Christmas 
vacation in 1913-14. The president was 
recovering from a serious case of 
influenza and was persuaded that 
warm, sunny winter days on the Gulf 
Coast were just what he needed. 

The house was owned by Mrs. J. A. 
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Avers of New Jersey, who offered it to 
the Wilsons for their vacation. It was 
occupied by Mrs. Thomas Herndon and 
her daughter who became hosts to the 
president and his party. In the 
bedroom reserved for Mr. Wilson was a 
massive fireplace, which a local aged 
Negro volunteered to keep supplied 
with wood. 
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After rest and relaxation, walks on 
the beach, and golfing, the president 
was soon feeling hale and hearty 
again. On one of his many trips to the 
country club, he and his party saw 
smoke pouring from the attic of the 
home of Judge James W. Neville of 
Gulfport. At the president’s order the 
group stopped, and he and his 
companions promptly put out the fire 
with fire extinguishers from their cars, 
saving the house from complete 
destruction. For his prompt action, the 
president received honorary 
membership in the Gulfport Fire 
Department. He also won the 
admiration of the people and the 
undying gratitude of the Neville family. 

This home where the Wilsons stayed 
was a tourist attraction until it was 
destroyed by Hurricane Camille in 
1969. 

Courtesy of Chauncey Hinman 


The Trinity Episcopal Church building 
of Pass Christian was one of the 
prettiest wooden churches on the entire 
Gulf Coast. The church, of semi-Gothic 
design, was built in 1849. For 120 years 
it survived tropical storms and 
hurricanes until it was washed away 
completely by Hurricane Camille in 
1969. Then even some of the 
tombstones in the cemetary behind the 
church were overturned, and coffins 
were exposed. The greatest tragedy was 
what happened to the custodian, Paul 
Williams, and his family. When 
warned of the approaching danger, Mr. 
Williams felt that the sturdily-built 
church that had survived for so long 
would be a safer shelter than his own 
modest frame house, so he and his 
entire family took shelter in the church. 
They had not considered the great tidal 
surge that carried everything before it 
in one great sweep of power like some 
enormous bulldozer; and by the time 
the water receded, his wife, ten of his 
children, and two grandchildren had 
drowned. 

The church was rebuilt in the same 
style as the old church and is just as 
lovely—but for those who know the 
story of the Williams family, it will 
always be a reminder of how 
dangerous hurricanes really are. 
Courtesy of Chauncey Hinman 
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When the railroad was completed in 
1870, Saint Stanislaus College donated 
the land for the Bay Saint Louis depot. 
This early 1920s picture shows the 
crowded station platform as 
excursionists leave the train to meet 
their relatives and friends. The length 

of the train was not unusual when the 
special one-dollar round-trip 
excursions ran during the summer 
months, Every passenger traut was met 
by vendors rushing up and down beside 
the open train window's, selling their 
fried fish and oyster sandwiches, boiled 
peanuts, homemade pecan pralines, 
and other wares. This period lasted for 
more than fifty years until the 
Depression of the 1930s made such 
excursions impractical. All passenger 


trains were gradually phased out inthe | 


decades that followed. Courtesy of 
Glenn Hennig 


























The large bay on which this city is located was 
discovered on the birthday of the sainted King Louis IX 
and named the Bay of Saint Louis in his honor. The city 
was originally called Shieldsboro, for Thomas Shields, 
who obtained a land grant from Spain in 1790. The name 
was changed to Bay Saint Louis in 1870 when the city was 
chartered. Because of its proximity to New Orleans it 
became a popular summer resort, with visitors coming 
first by packet and then by train. The older part of the city 
lies south of Highway 90, centered around the waterfront 
and the railroad. Our Lady of the Gulf Church is the seat 
of the state’s oldest Catholic parish. This predominantly 
Catholic city celebrates Mardi Gras each year with two 
parades on Mardi Gras Day. The city gained an early 
prominence because of its two fine educational institu- 
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tions, Saint Stanislaus for boys and Saint Joseph’s 
Academy for girls. The relaxed and leisurely manner of 
its people disguises an undercurrent of activity created by 
the increasing number of industries that have developed 
in Hancock County in recent decades and by the city’s 
position as the county seat. The city’s growing population 
is currently 7,883. 

Bay Saint Louis and Waveland, its nearest neighbor, 
have public fishing piers. They share the Blessing of the 
Fishing Fleet festival each year as well as Bay-Waveland 
Yacht Club, whose regattas keep the bay filled with 
sailboats each summer. They share arts and crafts shows 
and school fetes, and participate in the annual spring 
festival, when some of the prominent homes and gardens 
are opened to the public. 
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Front Street in Bay Saint Louis is 
shown about 1900. Note the row upon 
row of piers, as far as you can see. 
Everyone who could afford to lived on 
the waterfront, and each home had its 
awn pier where the owner and his 
family could crab, fish, swim, and dock 
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cheir skiff, sailboat, or even their yacht 
if they were quite wealthy. Hurricanes 
and bad storms usually washed away 
these piers, but as long as labor and 
lumber were cheap, they were rebuilt. 
Only a few were replaced after the 1947 
hurricane, and very few after the 1969 


hurricane, as the cost had become 
prohibitive, and with air conditioned 
homes no one needed a pier to stay cool 
in hot weather. Courtesy of Glenn 
Hennig 











The Bay Saint Louis City Hall, built in 
1905, is still in use today and has been 
maintained in excellent condition. This 
picture was taken in 1910. Postcard 
copy from the Louisiana State Museum 
at New Orleans, courtesy of Glenn 
Hennig 


City Hall, Bay St 
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On the left in this 1910 picture is Our 
Lady of the Gulf Church, which 
fronted on the bay. The church was set 
between two historic educational 
institutions, Saint Stanislaus for boys, 
and Our Lady’s Academy for girls, 
formerly known as Saint Joseph’s 
Academy. In the early days, the area 
was served by missionary priests from 
New Orleans. In 1847, Father 
Stanislaus Buteaux, for whom Saint 
Stanislaus was named, was assigned as 
the first pastor here. The first church 
was completed in 1849. It was designed 
in Italian Renaissance style with an 
Ionic portico. The original stained glass 
windows were imported from Germany 
at a cost of $14,000. At that time the 
common language was French, and 
records were kept in French. In 1907 the 
church was destroyed by fire. 
Construction on the present building 
was begun in 1908 but was not entirely 
completed until 1926. 

To the right is Saint Joseph’s 
Academy for girls, founded by Father 
Buteaux just a year after Saint 
Stanislaus for boys was opened. The 
Sisters of Saint Joseph of Bourg; France 
sent three nuns to supervise the school, 
and more sisters came to give their 
assistance as the school grew. Started 
as a day school, Saint Joseph’s soon 
became a boarding school as more 
land was acquired and more buildings 
added. In 1907 fire completely 
destroyed the school, but the sisters 
rented a large home and continued the 
session. A year later, the Saint Joseph’s 
in our picture was built, a three-story 
brick building in Romanesque style. 
Additional structures were added as 
needed. After the damage caused by 
Hurricane Betsy in 1965, it was decided 
to make Saint Joseph’s a day school 
again in 1968. Additional damage in 
the 1969 hurricane made restoration 
impractical, and the building was 
razed. Later, a new building was 
constructed in back of the church, 
which serves today as Our Lady’s 
Academy for girls in grades seven 
through twelve. Postcard copy from the 
Louisiana State Museum of New 
Orleans, courtesy of Glenn Hennig 
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The Tulane Hotel in Bay Saint Louis is 
shown in 1910. It was typical of the 
many hotels found in every town on the 
Gulf Coast from about 1840 to 1930. 
They were really boardinghouses, 

where the best of southern cooking was 
served, as there were very few public 
restaurants at that time. Most of them 
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closed during the winter months but 
were filled to overflowing during the 
summer. Modern motels and air 
conditioning brought an end to their 
popularity. Postcard copy from the 
Louisiana State Museum at New 
Orleans, courtesy of Glenn Hennig 








Pictured here is the Osoniach Opera 
House in Bay Saint Louis, about 1912. 
Every town had its opera house, 
although such houses never presented 
real opera. They were popular for 
vaudeville shows, minstrels, local 
theatre groups, and important civic 
events such as school graduations. 
Many were later converted to movie 
houses. Postcard copy from the 
Louisiana State Museum at New 
Orleans, courtesy of Glenn Hennig 


The Hancock County Court House ts 
shown about 1920. The Hancock 
County seat was originally located at 
Gainesville (where the NASA site is 
now), but the courthouse there burned 
in 1853. Bay Saint Louis was officially 
designated as county seat in 1860. The 
first courthouse was a large wooden 
frame building, later replaced with this 
classic courthouse that is still in use. 
Courtesy of Glenn Hennig 
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One of the most interesting and 
historic institutions in Bay Saint Louts 
is the Catholic school known as Saint 
Stainslaus, a veritable jewel of a school 
in continuous operation since tts 
founding in 1854. Through the vears its 
boys have come from as far away as 
Cuba, Mexico, and Venezuela and from 
all parts of the United States. Credit for 
its fine record goes to the Brothers of 
the Sacred Heart, an organization 
dedicated to the welfare of youth. Most 
of the original wooden buildings were 
destroyed by fire in 1903; the dining 
rooms and kitchen were saved by a 
bucket brigade. Undaunted, the 
brothers had a large, temporary 
building put up for classrooms, and 
they rented several rooming houses 
near the school to house the students. 
The buildings in this picture replaced 
the burned structures, and other 
modern buildings were added as 
needed. Situated on a bluff at the edge 
of the bay, Saint Stanislaus survived a 
number of hurricanes until Camille hit 
in 1969, when these buildings were so 
badly damaged they had to be razed. 
Courtesy of Saint Stanislaus 
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This new building at Saint Stanislaus 
replaced those razed after Camille. It is 


filled with modern, up-to-date 


equipment, in attractive, well-lighted, 
colorful rooms that would entice the 
most reluctant student. The 
combination of overcrowed public 
schools and the advantages of 
individual instruction and supervision 
possible only in private institutions 
have increased the popularity of this 


fine school through the years. The 


enrollment now averages about 600 
students each year. Many of these boys 
are the sons and grandsons of former 
graduates. Each student is treated as 
an important individual, taught to 











think for himself, to express himself 
adequately, to appreciate truth, and to 
understand himself and his 
relationship with God. Through the 
years, more than 10,000 boys have 

been trained in the principles of 
Christian doctrine and education. Saint 
Stanislaus stands as a proud symbol of 
the hard work, perseverance, and 
dedication of the Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart, who have truly lived up to their 
pledge of devotion to the education and 
welfare of youth by furnishing 
guidance for the students’ emotional, 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
development. Joe Scholtes photo 











A shore view of Waveland is shown 
here about 1915. Although these 
cottage s are very ordinary summer 
houses, Waveland did have some very 
large and i impressive mansions, much 
too ornate to be considered summer 
cottages. They were built by wealthy 
New Orleans families . Here again we see 
the prevalence of piers along the beach. 
Postcard copy from the Louisiana State 
Museum at New Orleans, courtesy of 
Glenn Hennig 
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Westernmost on the Mississippi Gulf Coast, adjacent 
to Bay Saint Louis, is the city of Waveland, an early 
choice of wealthy New Orleanians for their summer 
homes. Located on the water but not directly on the main 
highway, it remained rather small and exclusive for 
many years. It is now incorporated with a population of 
4,223, a number that increases greatly every summer 
with the influx of visitors and summer residents. Wave- 
land has the distinction of keeping its beach front 
property exclusively for residential use and has never 
allowed any commercial enterprise to encroach on that 
valuable area. The business district is located a block or 
two north of the beach. For its size, fun-loving Waveland 
has created many activities for the enjoyment of its 
people. There are big Mardi Gras and Saint Patrick’s Day 
parades each year. Waveland joins with Bay Saint Louis in 
the Blessing of the Fishing Fleet festival and in the Bay- 
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Waveland Yacht Club activities. 

Waveland suffered terrible destruction from hurricane 
Camille in 1969, but has managed to recover. Where so 
many homes were washed away, most have been rebuilt. 
Many private piers dot the waterfront, something no 
longer found at other sections of the beach since the cost 
of replacement has become so exorbitant. Since the 
hurricane, one big asset has been developed on the 
western edge of the city—Buccaneer State Park. It is in a 
lovely “piney woods” area adjacent to the waterfront and 
provides facilities for developed and primitive camping. 
The park also includes an activities building, a picnic 
area with shelters, a nature trail, a playground, lighted 
tennis and basketball courts, fishing facilities, and 
Mississippi’s first wave pool—a swimming pool with live 
wave action. 
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This early 1900s picture probably shows 
a large plantation known as Claiborne 
Plantation in the area of Hancock 
County west of Waveland. The house 
was built about 1800 and eventually 
was purchased by Col. J. F. H. 
Claiborne, early Mississippi historian. 
About a mile or so from the house was 
Jackson Landing, where a long, circular 
earthwork was thrown up by Jackson’s 
men in 1814 to guard the mouth of 
Pearl River from British assault. 

As a major general in the United 
States Army, Andrew Jackson drove the 
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British out of Pensacola in 1814 then 
marched his men across the Gulf Coast 
on his way to New Orleans. In 1815, he 
defeated the British at Chalmette, just 
south of New Orleans on the 
Mississippi River. On the way from 
Pensacola to New Orleans, they 
probably camped at what is now 
Claiborne Plantation to throw up the 
earthwork, in case the British decided 
to come up Pearl River. From there, 
they could have made the trip to New 
Orleans fairly rapidly by boat, while 
the British army made the slow, 





tedious trip through the swamps. 

Jackson had friends and relatives on 
the Gulf Coast. Edward Livingston, a 
famous lawyer and close friend of 
Jackson, owned a plantation that 
covered much of the area that is now 
Pass Christian. There is also an area in 
Waveland that was said to have been 
part of the old Jackson estate, belonging 
to some of the Jackson family. Courtesy 
of Glenn Hennig 














This tree-lined beach drive was in 
Waveland. Small gazebos like the one 
on the right were very popular along 
the coast, where people could sit in the 
shade and enjoy the view out over the 
water. They were always built in areas 
where nothing could obstruct the 
breeze. 

You can see the children doing the 
thing children have been warned 
against for generations—playing in the 
street. At least they had time to get out 
of the way before the horse and wagon 
reached them! Courtesy of 
Glenn Hennig 





This was probably the summer home 
of some large family, before tt was 
purchased by the New Orleans YWCA 
to use as a recreation home in 
Waveland. It is shown here in the 
1920s. Courtesy of Glenn Hennig 
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Courtesy of James E. Beaugez 





Cat Island, about twelve miles south of 























Gulfport and Pass Christian, was first 
settled by J. B. Ladnier. One of his 
daughters married Juan Quaves (or 
Couevas), and another daughter 
married Stanislaus Beaugez. Ladnier 
gave each son-in-law a deed to a 
portion of the island, but it seems that 
when Couevas went to Mobile to have 
his deed recorded, it was done in a way 
that made him owner of the entire 
island. In 1772 Ladnier moved his 
family to the Long Beach area, and 
Beaugez moved to land he owned at 
Bay Saint Louis. Couevas remained on 
the island and became famous during 
the War of 1812, when he refused to 
lead the British naval fleet through the 
tricky passes to New Orleans, Our 
picture is from a painting of the 
Couevas home, which was erected 
in 1812. 

During World War II, Cat Island was 
taken over for Seabee amphibious 
training and marine landing exercises. 
Four hundred sentinel dogs were 
trained, in a program employing 200 
people, for use in the Pacific war 
theatre. Japanese-American (Nisle) 
volunteers from units at Camp Shelby 
near Hattiesburg agreed to serve as 
“infiltrators”, protected with heavy 
garments, for the dogs to trace through © 
the brush and palmettos. These men 
returned to nearby Ship Island each 
night, so the dogs would not become 
too familiar with them. The volunteers 
would cross to Cat Island each 
morning and work all day. 
Fortunately, none were ever injured. 

















Historic Fort Massachusetts, located 
on Ship Island about ten miles south of 
Biloxi, was started in 1856 at the 
recommendation of Jefferson Davis, 
then secretary of the navy, as a means 
of protecting New Orleans and the Gulf 
Coast. When the Civil War started, 
Jefferson Davis became the president of 
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the Confederacy, and the still unnamed 
fort was only partially completed. 
Mississippi troops tried to hold the 
island against the U.S.S. Massachusetts, 
which was sent to blockade the coast. 
Having no cannon, the Southern troops 
were driven off and they returned to the 
mainland after destroying all they 


could of the fort. The Union forces took 
over the island and held it for the 
duration of the war. The island was 
made a coal and supply base for the 
impending attack on New Orleans. Gen. 
Berjyamin F. Butler arrived with 6,000 
men, ready to occupy New Orleans. For 
the balance of the war the island was 
used as a base of operations for the 
Federal naval force and as a prison 
camp for about 5,860 Confederate 
prisoners of war, whom General Butler 
put to work completing the seven-foot 
thick walls of the fort to match the 
original blueprints. Named after 
Bulter’s home state, Fort 
Massachusetts was finally finished 
after the war in 1871, and the cannon 
was placed in 1872. But by then the 
fort was obsolete, as the Civil War 
marked the end of the era of wooden 
ships and land forts. Only one cannon, 
a fifteen-inch Rodman, remains at the 
fort. The eleven others were broken up 
and sold as iron scrap during World 
War I. 

This picture, made in the early 
1900s, shows the fort when it was still 
near the center of the island. As the 
years passed, the island washed away, 
and by 1960 the fort was completely 
surrounded by water except for one 
small point that still touched land. A 
project was started to save the fort from 
erosion and eventual destruction by the 
water. A protective ring of riprap was 
placed around the fort and sand was 
dredged in to fill the area between the 
riprap and the fort. Now the old fort is 
well cared for, as it is part of the 
National Park Service, Gulf Islands 
National Seashore Park. From a Biloxi 
Chamber of Commerce booklet, 1910 


These ships are anchored in Ship 
Island in 1900, waiting to be loaded 
with lumber floated out as rafts or on 
barges. This is the same harbor where 
d’Iberville’s ships anchored in 1699. 
The large British fleet waited here in 
1814 while preparing for the battle to 
take New Orleans, and Union naval 
vessels were stationed here during the 
Civil War. The anchorage stayed well 
filled until Gulfport’s harbor opened in 
1902. Now during the warm months it 
is filled with excursion boats bringing 
visitors from Biloxi and Gulfport and 
with private yachts, charter fishing 
boats, sailing craft, and all kinds and 
sizes of outboard motorboats. From the 
1902 Daily Herald booklet, Twentieth 
Century Coast Edition, courtesy of 
Walter and Audrey Wilkes 











Ship Island lighthouse and the home 
of the tender are pictured here as they 
appeared about 1920. Ship Island’s 
first lighthouse was a round, tapering 
brick tower built in 1853. The heavy 
bricks sank into the sand, and in 1885 
it was replaced by this sixty-six-foot 
tower. Beacons later replaced the light. 
The tower was badly damaged in 1969, 
and it was burned down in 1972. 
Courtesy of Walter Fountain 


The Pan-American Clipper was built in 
1937 to carry passengers from Biloxi to 
Ship Island daily during the summer. It 
was operated by Capt. Peter Skrmetta 
who originated daily trips during the 
1920s with a remodeled Biloxi lugger. 
Captain Pete’s two sons, Jimmie and 
Peter, worked with their father and 
eventually took over the business. A 
new and larger Pan-American was 
built in 1963, and Captain Jimmie 
operates it out of Biloxi while Captain 
Peter operates this older boat out of 
Gulfport. These trips are still in 
operation with the boats replaced as 
needed. T ony Ragusin photo 
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Lhe boat Nonpareil, loaded as she 
always was, is shown on a regular trip 
to the Isle of Caprice about 1928. The 
island, owned and developed by Walter 
“Skeet” Hunt, became the most popular 
spot on the Gulf Coast from 1923 to 
1931. Prohibition and laws against 
gambling only added to its popularity, 
as it was just beyond the twelve-mile 
continental limit where those laws did 





The pretty young ladies pictured here 


were enjoying the bathing at the Isle of 


Caprice in 1928. Tony Ragusin photo 
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not apply. There was one very large 
pavilion with a restaurant that served 
about 1,000 guests every night. The 
gambling casino provided a roulette 
wheel, dice tables, and horse betting 
machines. It was a wonderful place for 
swimming, with deep water on one side, 
and surf on the other. An artesian well 
provided the island with a plentiful 
supply of fresh water. There was 
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For some reason, there was never any 
shortage of young men wanting to 
apply for the job of lifeguard at the Isle 
of Caprice! The young fellows in our 
1931 picture are, from left to right: Top 
row—Harold Hunt, Paul Thompson, 


dancing, with big bands to furnish the 
music. At one end of the island were 
small cabanas for those who wanted 
picnics and cottages for those wanting 
to stay a few days. It was described as 
“A gambling and drinking resort, 
patronized by social and political 
leaders of the South.” It was, indeed, a 
part of the “roaring twenties.” Tony 
Ragusin photo 





John Lane Howard, Eddie Ryan, Paul 
Taconi, “K. O.” Kelley, and Tommy 
Glass. Bottom Row—Bartlo Hunt, P_J. 
Taconi, and Kenner Hunt. Courtesy of 
Phyllis Hunt Graham 





Here, at the Buena Vista Hotel pier in 
Biloxi, we see the start of the second 
annual twelve-mile marathon race, 
from Biloxi to the Isle of Caprice, on 
August 8, 1928. Doc Hutton, famous 
Memphis promoter, was director of the 
race that was under the auspices of the 
Biloxi Chamber of Commerce. The Isle 
of Caprice management furnished a 
skiff and oarsman to accompany each 
swimmer, and the contestant supplied 
his second who gave him drinking 
water and assisted with the rowing. 
The chamber of commerce supplied two 
press boats for visiting cameramen and 
newsmen, for the marathon was given 
national publicity. A coast guard 
patrol boat, a medical aid boat, and 
other service boats accompanied the 
swimmers to Caprice. 

It was a gruelling race through 
strong salty water under a hot August 
sun. Adding to the swimmers’ 
difficulties were the many sea-nettles 


that wrapped around their arms in 
spite of the grease they used on their 
bodies for protection. Many contestants 
gave up the race after a few hours in 
the water. Each amateur who finished 
the race was awarded a loving cup or a 
medal, according to his rank, and they 
were honored at a banquet on the 
island that night. 
Winner of the race was nineteen- 

year-old Norman Coward of Memphis, 
who finished in five hours and fifty-six 
minutes. He was followed by two other 


young men. Fourth in the race, but first 


in the women’s division, also from 
Memphis, was sixteen-year-old Sally 
Eickling, now known as Dr. Sally 
Lynch of Gulfport, who finished in six 
hours and seventeen minutes, breaking 
the record set the previous year. Dr. 
Lynch said her worst moment in the 
race came when she was caught in the 
riptide between Ship Island and the Isle 
of Caprice. It was only because she had 


trained by swimming in the Mississippi 
River against the current that she was 


strong enough to swim out of it. 


Dr. Lynch gave up an established 
practice in Ohio to move to the Gulf 
Coast in 1954, due to the poor health of 
one of her sons, who suffered from 
asthma. As so many others before him, 
he regained his health here. Dr. Lynch 
and her son Rance operate the Lynch 
Podiatry Clinic in Gulfport. Tony 
Ragusin photo 
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Pictured here are schooners aground 
on West Beach in Biloxi after the 1915 
hurricane. From the Joe Scholtes 
collection 


























Every rose has its thorns, and the Mississippi Gulf 
Coast has its hurricanes. Until you have been through 
one, it is hard to believe the vast destruction that can take 
place in a brief period of time. You learn in a hurry that 
any disaster does two things—it brings out the best in the 
good people (and thank God they are still the majority) 
and it brings out the worst in bad people. The good 
people rush to bring enormous amounts of food, supplies, 
and other aids to the stricken area, while the greedy ones 
loot and steal, taking advantage of a time when people 
are unable to protect their property. 

So far, we have personally been through three bad 
hurricanes. In 1947, my husband Joe lost his newly 
constructed automobile repair shop, washed away from 
its location near the beach. In 1969, Joe was on his 
sightseeing boat, the Sailfish, riding out the storm in the 
harbor at Ocean Springs, while I mopped up the water 
coming under the doors at home as the waves hit the 


This photo was taken looking east on 
the beach road at Porter Avenue after 
the 1906 hurricane. The building on the 
beach is an oyster shucking shop. From 
the Joe Scholtes collection 
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back door again and again. The door held, and we only 
had about two inches of water on the floors instead of 
twelve—for that is how high it was above our floor level 
outside! In 1979, we were together in the house. We were 
on the other side of this hurricane, so we didn’t get the 
high water with the tidal surge. We got the onslaught of 
the wind as it slammed into the house, time after time, 
until we were sure the windows would break and the 
walls fall in. We were lucky—our damage was minimal. 

Why do we still live here? Because we love it—and we 
know that no matter where you live in this world, every 
place has its drawbacks. They can be ice storms, 
earthquakes, volcanos, tornados, mud slides, floods, or 
forest fires—there are always dangers to be endured. But 
many times, things that are washed away are replaced by 
something far better. So you see, every thorn has its rose. 
It’s all in how you look at it! 








A schooner was among the debris piled 
up against the Biloxi lighthouse in the 
1915 hurricane. Courtesy of Ed Carter 


This view of the beach west of the 
lighthouse shows how the trolley 
tracks were undermined in the 1915 
hurricane in spite of the breakwater 
seen on the right. Courtesy of Josephine 
Kelley Johnston 
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east from the top of the Buena Vista 
Hotel in 1947 before the hurricane. 
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Here is a view of Biloxi beach, looking 


John Lockett photo, courtesy of Walter 





Here is the same view after the 
hurricane! Although some buildings 
are still standing, they have been 
completely gutted. John Lockett photo, 
courtesy of W falter Fountain 








Beach, Biloxi, after the 1947 hurricane. 


f This shows Toche Shipyard on East 
: te Courtesy of Walter Fountain 


In 1947; the Greyhound Bus Station 
was located on the beach between 
Delauney and Magnolia Street. Joe had 
taken our washing machine down to 
his auto repair shop to overhaul it. 
When the storm washed his building 
away, the tub from the washing 
machine ended up in the restroom of 
this bus station, two blocks away. The 
middle drawer of our desk, filled with 
bookkeeping records, ended up under 
the front steps of a house six blocks 
down the beach. Courtesy of Walter 
Fountain 





During the 1947 hurricane, a big fuel 
tank from the Gulfport harbor ended 
up against the seawall at West Beach, 
Gulfport. Damage to the highway is 
seen here. Courtesy of Walter Fountain 
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Looking west on the Bay Saint Louis 
Bridge, we see how the great concrete 
slabs that made up the bridge were 
picked up and moved by the force of the 
tidal surge in the 1969 hurricane. Joe 
Scholtes photo 


In Gulfport harbor three ships were 
washed aground in 1969. The one in 
the middle was a fairly new ship and 
was salvaged. The other two were so 
old the cost of saving them would have 
been prohibitive. They were cut up and 
sold for scrap. Joe Scholtes photo 










The beach road in the business section 
of Bay Saint Louis is shown after the 
1969 hurricane. Joe Scholtes photo 
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This was the business center of Pass 
Christian in 1969. The town was right 
at the eve of the hurricane. Joe Scholtes 


photo 
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| In the 1969 hurricane, this big shrimp 

| boat washed over Deer Island and 

| landed against a house on East Beach 
in Biloxi. Joe Scholtes photo 





All of these cans filled with fruit juice 
| were washed out of the DeJean Packing 
| f Company warehouse on East Beach in 


Biloxi. Joe Scholtes photo 
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clogged street, to allow the passage of 
fire engines, ambulances, and police 
cars where needed. The next job was to 
locate bodies of the missing. Many of 
the wooden homes seen here were 


This is a close-up of the debris that 
filled Biloxi’s Main Street, seen at a 
distance in the previous picture. One of 
the first things done after the storm 
was to bulldoze a path through every 





Here is the foot of Main Street in Biloxi, 
looking north from the beach road. 
Every street leading up from the beach 
drive was clogged with debris like this. 
The “humpback” house on the left was 
once a two-story rooming house. Most 
of the people living in it left to stay in 
one of the storm shelters provided for 
those who lived in danger areas. But tt 
seems two drunks went to bed upstairs 
before the storm hit. The following 
morning they stumbled out of the 
wreckage wanting to know what had 
happened. Joe Scholtes photo 


damaged by the storm, and all were 
removed during the urban renewal 
project in the 1970s. Joe Scholtes photo 
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The recently completed, ( rulfport-Biloxi 
Airport ts locatéd on.part of the World 
War II-era Gulfport airfield. Joe Scholtes 
photo 
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The Santa Maria del Mar apartment 
building, located on East Beach at 
Elmer Street, is the tallest building in 
Biloxi at the present time. It is 
partially-subsidized government 

housing for retired people age sixty-five 
or over. There is always a waiting list of 
applicants. It replaced the former 
Community House, which had also 
served as a USO. The Community 
House was washed away in the 1969 
hurricane. Joe Scholtes photo 
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This is part of the complex of buildings 
that make up Gulf Marine State Park 
at Point Cadet, just to the right of the 
bridge to Ocean Springs. It offers 
fishing, crabbing, picnicking and a 
sidewalk cafe. 

Adjacent to the park, nearing 
completion, is the large Marine 
Education Center, that will replace the 
small metal building that has been 
used for several years. The largest tanks 
will have two observation levels and 
will contain a great variety of saltwater 
fish. There will be live exhibits of native 
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wildlife and a museum of photos and 
artifacts of the seafood industry. 

This park is one of several parks 
located on the Mississippi Gulf Coast. 
In addition to Gulf Marine State Park, 
there is Buccaneer State Park at 
Waveland and Shepard State Park at 
Gautier, now under construction. What 
was once Magnolia State Park at 
Ocean Springs has been taken over as 
part of the National Park Service, Gulf 
Islands National Seashore complex, 
which includes several offshore islands. 


Joe Scholtes photo 





Saint Michael’s Church, on the beach 
at Point Cadet, is known as the 
Fishermen’s Church. The first Catholic 
church at the Point was started in 1907 
and completed in 1910. It remained in 
use until replaced by this new church in 


1964. Its unusual design includes 
stained glass windows that carry out 
the motif of fish, nets, and water in one 
continuous scene. Constructed to 
withstand the tidal surge caused by 
hurricanes, it proved its worth just five 








years after it was built when waters 


washed through the building, breaking 


out the bottoms of the windows but 
leaving the building intact. 
This is the church of many 


Vietnamese who now make Biloxi their 


Here is Gulfport harbor as it appears 

today. The left wing is called the west 

pier, and at the end of the dock is the 

container crane for servicing container 

ships. To the left of the west pier, where 

it meets the beach, is the fishermen’s 

harbor for boats involved in the 

seafood industry. The right wing is the 

east pier, and was the only pier of the 

original harbor. It now has modern - 


facilities for unloading bananas, and 


there are always a large number of 
trailer trucks waiting to take the cargo 
to inland markets. To the right of the 
east pier is the yacht harbor, and the 
Gulfport Yacht Club is located adjacent 
to this harbor. Courtesy of the 
Mississippi State Port Authority at 
Gulfport 


home. Every Sunday afternoon many 
of them attend a mass said in their 
native language. Joe Scholtes photo 
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Opened in November 1977, Mississippi 
Gulf Coast Coliseum and Convention 
Center is a beautiful beach-front 
complex. The coliseum seats 12,000, 
and there are rooms for meetings of 50 
to 8,000. Many special events and 
conventions are held in the complex 
every year, 

At the turn of the century, a home 
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for orphans was located where the 
coliseum now stands and was in 
operation for eight vears. Later the 
home became the property of the Jessup 
brothers, self-proclaimed evangelists. 
The house was badly damaged by the 
1969 hurricane, and now this 
attractive and useful complex has 
replaced it. 





Biloxi has been attracting 
conventions since the early 1900s. In 
1908, the following held their annual 
meetings in Biloxi: Mississippi 
postmasters, dentists, doctors, Elks 
Clubs, lawyers, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, insurance 
companies, and plumbers. 

This modern concrete structure is a 





sharp contrast to the 130-vear-old 
home next door known as Beauvoir. 
Just above the coliseum, on the 
waterfront, can be seen Broadwater 
Beach Hotel Marina. Courtesy of F. 
“Yankie” Barhanovich, chairman, 
Mississippi Gulf Coast Coliseum 
Commission 
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The view’s from the top of the Biloxi 
lighthouse, looking east, as it appears 
today. As one can see, the beach was 
extended considerably to make 
Highway 90 four-laned, so that it now 
passes on either side of the lighthouse. 
The tall white building on the left is the 
Gulf Towers apartment building. The 
big building that appears to be directly 
over the far end of the highway is the 


Pin, 


tallest building in town, with thirteen 
stories. It is the Santa Maria Retirement 
Apartments building, operated for the 
government by the Catholic Charities 
and reserved for able-bodied elderly 
people of moderate income. The 
building at the far right is a new six- 
story condominium located next to the 
new Fishermen’s Harbor. Next to it in 
the picture is the Gulf National 


Insurance Company building, and the 
long building just above the crosswalk 
is the Buena Vista Motel. 

The sand beach seen here is part of 
twenty-eight miles of man-made sand 
beach, pumped up by dredge to help 
protect the seawall and highway from 
erosion caused by storms. Joe Scholtes 
photo 
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